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THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


Suielv  no  growing  industry,  no  movement  connected  with 
an  art,  and  so  subtle  an  art  as  music,  ever  put  forth  an  effort 
for  recognition  less  calculated  to  do  real  good  to  itself  than 
this  manifestation  of  the  British  piano-player. 

Granted  that  the  chief  idea  was  to  interest  the  trade, 
granted  that  the  chief  object  was  wholesale  orders,  even  then 
it  seemed  to  me  that  many  of  the  exhibitors’  representatives 
assumed  that  the  average  dealer  was  devoid  of  common- 
sense,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  thing  he  had  come  to  see,  and 
most  certainly  was  expected  to  be  as  devoid  of  musical 
knowledge  or  culture  as  a wheelbarrow  ; and  there  must  be 
scores  of  people  ready  to  endorse  this. 

At  the  stands  of  most  of  the  already  well-known  player 
firms  one  could  hear  a player  at  its  best  (subject  to  the  usual 
exhibition  disadvantages),  and  I heard  Chopin’s  G minor 
Ballade  at  one  of  the  very  newest  firms’  stand  under  the  hands 
of  someone  who  evidently  expected  occasionally  to  play  to  a 
visitor  who  knew  one  tune  other  than  the  National  Anthem  ; 
but  these  were  the  exceptions. 

Can  I be  expected  to  commend  to  our  readers  players 
which  in  the  hands  of  the  actual  exhibitor  would  have  driven 
a Salvation  Army  drummer  to  exasperation  ? 

Merely  clever  mechanism,  a new  motor,  a wonderful 
pneumatic,  a direct  action,  a simplified  this  or  that,  a metal 
crank  for  a wood  one,  a composite  flange  for  a brass  one,  one 
screw  to  move  instead  of  three — what  are  all  these  things 
but  mere  selling  points  unless  the  result  produced  is  a distinct 
playing  advantage  ? 

Years  ago  I remember  one  of  the  best  known  men  in  the 
piano  trade,  who  would  examine  the  mechanism  of  a new 
piano  most  carefully ; he  would  then  sit  down  to  it  and  play 
it.  “Ah!  I thought  so.  Alterations,  alterations,  but  no 
improvement,”  was  most  often  his  only  remark. 
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That  is  just  what  I felt  about  this  exhibition.  Heaps  of 
alterations,  a number  of  new  patents  (this  without  any 
search  among  the  old  patent  records),  and  only  one  real  im- 
provement from  the  musician’s  point  of  view. 

What  is  the  matter  with  the  British  manufacturer,  that 
at  this  exhibition  he  failed  even  to  give  his  player  a chance  ? 

Why  is  it  not  possible  to  put  up  demonstrators  who  can 
get  that  result  in  playing  of  which  the  instrument  is  capable  ? 

Except  that  I played  a number  of  them  myself  and  brought 
my  own  knowledge  of  player  construction  to  extract,  where 
possible,  the  points  of  merit,  I should  have  come  away  feel- 
ing that  my  simple  duty  to  readers  of  the  P.P.R.  was  to  say 
that  with  the  exception  of  just  those  already  well-known 
players  most  of  the  others  were  monstrosities.  It  would  there- 
fore seem  that  the  British  manufacturer  feels  that  the  effort  of 
having  to  provide  for  or  make  player  actions  is  a nuisance 
to  him,  and  that  if  people  will  buy  these  new-fangled  toys — 
well,  they  will ! — but  it’s  a nuisance,  and  any  old  tune  accom- 
panied with  a string  of  claims  is  good  enough  for  exhibition 
purposes. 

One  demonstrator  played  to  me  a popular  prelude  at 
nearly  presto  all  through,  and  beautifully  regular  time,  too. 

He  then  said,  “ Sir,  it’s  the  most  perfect  blowing  in  the 
whole  exhibition.  Try  it.”  I did  ! 

I suppose  if  one  calls  a sparrow  a canary  often  enough 
one  really  believes  the  bird  a canary,  or  where  was  the  object 
of  asking  one  to  try  a player  so  obviously  bad  ? 

Of  the  metal  actions  and  part-metal  actions,  which  were 
the  most  noticeable  departure  from  ordinary  construction, 
1 have  little  to  say  except  that  they  were  beautifully  made, 
and  as  a matter  of  mere  durability  may  last  a dreadfully 
long  time  ; but  I found  no  better  touch  anywhere  than  can 
be  found  in  the  best  of  ordinary  pneumatic  actions ; but  one 
scarcely  expects  any  idea  to  be  perfected  at  first  production. 
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Only  two  or  three  years’  hard  wear  can  prove  the  desira- 
bility or  otherwise  of  the  use  of  metal  for  working  parts. 
The  saving  of  space  in  construction  is  an  advantage  where 
space  for  a piano  is  very  limited. 

The  new  action  of  Messrs.  Brinsmead  has  metal  casings 
of  the  pneumatic  valves,  which  valves  are,  however,  of  the 
usual  high-pressure  kind,  and  they  are  so  made  that  the  tuner 
can  take  them  out  and  replace  them  easily.  This  is  an 
advantage  to  the  tuner  and  perhaps  the  dealer,  but  the 
purchaser  will  need  a reduced  quotation  for  annual  tuning 
contract  if  he  is  to  benefit  thereby.  The  action  is  beautifully 
made  and  is  quite  sensitive  in  playing. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  months  two  or  three  very 
sincere  people  have  been  writing  nasty  things  in  a nice  way 
one  to  the  other,  in  our  correspondence  pages. 

The  controversy  raged  round  touch,  mechanism,  and  the 
merits  of  the  two  best-known  accenting  devices.  The  two 
last  contributors  both  admit  weaknesses,  both  claim 
superiority,  one  from  a general  point  of  view,  the  other, 
perhaps,  from  a particular  point. 

However  that  may  be,  I was  much  concerned  with  the 
two  views  as  coming  from  men  who  have  taken  great  pains 
to  find  out  the  exact  value  of  their  respective  players,  and 
looking  back  over  the  correspondence  it  would  seem  that  both 
enthusiasts  have  to  be  content  with  and  proud  of  accenting 
devices  which  are  imperfect — “ both  fakes.” 

May  I ask  these  two  worthies  to  shake  hands  and  rejoice 
that  the  great  accenting  desideratum  is  accomplished  ? 
Perhaps  it  is  time  for  a further  paper  on  the  “Evolution  of  the 
Piano  - Player,”  for  the  new  accenting  device  may  stand 
as  the  finest  thing  since  accenting  was  attempted. 

Here  are  the  claims  made,  taken  from  the  brochure.  “Any 
note,  melody,  or  phrase  in  any  part  of  the  keyboard,  and  to 
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any  extent  or  degree  over  any  accompaniment  at  any  moment 
(the  italics  are  my  own)  without  any  effort  or  dexterity.” 

The  whole  point  of  this  claim  lies  in  accenting  a note  at 
any  moment,  i.e.,  when  the  accented  note  is  struck  at  the 
same  instant  as  others. 

A ten-minutes’  careful  examination  of  these  claims  made 
at  the  exhibition  instrument  led  me  to  think  that  the  claim 
is  justly  made  and  well  fulfilled,  but  I should  like  to  have 
tried  several  very  severe  tests  before  pronouncing  it  abso- 
lutely perfect. 

Perfect  or  not,  it  really  did  play  three  notes  close  together 
at  the  same  moment,  one  accented,  two  not. 

As  an  accenting  device  pure  and  simple  it  merits  the 
attention  of  the  piano-playing  industry  at  large,  and  one  can 
only  hope,  if  the  device  has  no  serious  defects,  that  every 
good  player  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  acquire  a use  of  the 
patents. 

To  many  users  of  the  piano-player  these  points  of  musical 
perfection  do  not  matter,  but  there  must  be  a great  number 
of  enthusiasts  to  whom  they  do. 

The  patents  do  not  appear  to  belong  to  any  particular 
piano-player  maker. 

At  the  next  British  Music  Exhibition,  if  there  should  be 
one,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  makers  themselves  will  by 
then  have  realized  that  the  only  devices  which  live  in  com- 
petition are  those  which  materially  add  to  the  musical 
possibilities  of  the  piano-player,  and  that  bad  demonstrating 
in  public  does  more  harm  than  a competitor’s  damning  in 
private. 

H.  E. 
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PNEUMATIC  PLAYING  AND  THE  CHOICE 

OF  MUSIC. 

After  some  experience  of  the  piano-machine,  most  of  its 
adherents  come  to  feel  that  it  has  a will  of  its  own.  They 
find  that  some  things  “ will  not  go,”  although  they  can  make 
it  play  some  other  things  very  well.  Its  musical  tastes  and 
distastes  are  rather  miscellaneous,  and  to  the  uncertain  and 
ephemeral  judgment  of  its  human  owner  they  may  seem,  at 
times,  a little  arbitrary  and  stubborn  ; but  though  he  may 
not  agree  with  them,  he  cannot  alter  them  (that  is  for  the 
makers,  and  the  future,  perhaps),  and  the  most  he  can  do  is 
to  puzzle  out  the  causes,  half  musical,  half  mechanical,  which 
underlie  these  otherwise  unaccountable  discriminations,  and 
so  to  piece  together  a working  compromise  between  his  own 
musical  interests  and  the  inflexible  elements  in  the  perform- 
ance of  the  machine. 

There  are  two  sets  of  puzzles  for  any  such  enquiry  : Why 
is  it  that  the  machine  can  be  made  to  play  some  piano  pieces 
so  much  better  than  others  ? — and,  What  about  arrangements 
of  non-pianoforte  music  ? 

As  to  arrangements  and  transcriptions — to  take  this 
question  first — the  leading  principles  seem  fairly  clear.  Almost 
anything  can  be  played  on  the  piano,  in  a way  ; and  the 
arrangement,  if  it  is  a good  one,  will  show  at  least  the  main 
outlines  of  the  original  structure  of  the  music.  The  piano 
version  of  an  orchestral  work  is  often  compared  to  the  steel 
engraving  of  a picture — the  form  remains,  abstracted  from 
the  variety  of  colours,  or  of  instrumental  tone-qualities. 
This  is  only  roughly  true.  Certainly  the  colours  are  gone ; 
but  so,  too,  are  many  important  points  in  the  form  of  the 
design,  because  the  effect  of  give-and-take  between  the 
different  instruments  is  lost — and  lost  on  the  piano-machine 
(with  its  limited  accents)  even  more  than  in  an  ordinary 
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piano  performance  by  two  or  four  hands.  No  doubt  the 
pneumatic  player  can  strike  more  than  even  four  handfuls  of 
notes  at  once — can,  indeed,  reach  any  number  of  keys  in  any 
part  of  the  compass,  and  carry  on  half-a-dozen  runs  and  shakes 
together  in  as  many  different  octaves  ; but  this  musical-box 
brilliance  and  range  is  not  easily  turned  to  aesthetic  account.* 
As  the  Musical  Critic  of  The  Times  has  said,  in  a recent  paper 
on  the  Pianoforte  Duet,  its  characteristics  “ are  akin  to  those 
of  the  orchestra,  only  infinitely  more  circumscribed,  because, 
though  extremely  complicated  contrapuntal  movement  is 
possible,  colour  is  almost  entirely  absent ; and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  form  should 
develop  into  anything  greater  ” (than  the  pianoforte  solo), 
“ since  there  was  nothing  greater  for  it  to  develop  into.” 
And  he  adds  : “ Many  arrangements,  such  as  Mendelssohn’s 
version  of  his  own  music  to  A Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  or 
the  adaptation  of  Ravel’s  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  to  take  two 
examples  only,  are  quite  perfect  as  pianoforte  music  ; and  to 
many  ears  the  symphonies  of  Schumann  sound  considerably 
better  as  duets  than  in  their  orchestral  form.  But,  taken 
as  a whole,  the  value  of  transcriptions  is  educational  and  not 
artistic  ” — or,  at  best,  a compromise  between  the  two,  and, 
at  worst,  a failure  in  both  ; e.g.,  the  Larghetto  of  Beethoven’s 
Violin  Concerto — surely  one  of  the  most  symmetrical  move- 
ments in  music — becomes  an  almost  pointless  monotony 
in  a transcription  for  piano,  or  even  for  piano  and  violin, 
since,  with  the  disappearance  of  the  contrasts  between  wood- 
wind and  strings,  etc.,  the  whole  balance  of  the  work  is  des- 
troyed. And,  apart  from  the  balance  of  the  form,  some 
music  seems  inseparable  from  the  characteristics  of  the  par- 
ticular instruments  for  which  it  was  written.  For,  whether 
or  not  there  is  such  a thing  as  “ inevitability  ” in  art,  at 


* I once  made  for  myself  a music -roll  with  an  exactly  literal  transcription  of 
every  note  in  the  Sequentia  of  Mozart’s  Requiem  Mass.  The  result  was  like  nothing 
I had  ever  heard  in  my  life  (and  I had  heard  the  Mass) ; but  I rather  liked  it. 
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any  rate  there  are  degrees  of  appropriateness  ; and  if  a 
concertina  were  the  only  instrument  available,  it  might  be 
better,  for  instance,  to  leave  the  “ Moonlight  ” sonata  quite 
unattempted,  even  in  the  most  ingenious  transcription.* 

In  one  of  his  contributions  to  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Bertram 
Smith  remarked  that  he  regards  the  piano-machine  as  “ an 
orchestral  instrument  ” — as  especially  suitable  for  playing 
transcriptions  of  orchestral  music.  He  expressly  refrained 
from  accounting  for  his  opinion.  I cannot  agree  with  him, 
but  I think  I understand  what  he  meant ; and  may  not  the 
explanation  be  that,  in  general,  the  chief  difficulty  of  pneu- 
matic playing  is  to  get  satisfactory  effects  in  involved  passages 
— and  a good  piano  transcription  of  an  orchestral  work  is 
always  in  the  nature  of  a simplification  ; and,  in  particular, 
it  is  not  easy,  in  playing  pianoforte  music  (especially,  of  course, 
with  non-accented  rolls),  to  bring  out  a theme  of  single  notes 
against  a full  accompaniment — while  the  transcribers  of 
orchestral  music  (and  especially  the  transcribers  for  music- 
rolls)  take  care  to  announce  the  themes  in  two  or  three,  or 
even  four  or  five,  octaves  at  once  ; so  that  Mr.  Bertram  Smith 
can  count  upon  hearing  the  great  tunes  distinctly,  whatever 
may  become  of  the  inner  parts  ? 

The  mention  of  inner  parts  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the 
second  question — upon  what  principle  can  various  pianoforte 
works  be  distinguished  as  good  or  bad  for  the  purpose  of 
pneumatic  playing  ? The  distinguished  critic,  already 
quoted,  has  observed  that  for  many  people  music  is  all  top, 
or,  at  most,  all  top  and  bottom  ; and  that  a difficult  achieve- 
ment in  the  art  of  listening  is  to  hear  inner  parts  distinctly, 
and  yet  to  hear  them  as  less  distinct  than  the  main  theme, 
with  its  bass.  Much  is  required  of  a listener  ; but  the  per- 
formance itself  is  not  a good  one  unless  it  helps  him  in  every 

* I do  not  wish  to  add  concertina-players  to  the  ranks  of  my  enemies.  At  least 
one  charming  piece  of  music  has  been  written  expressly  for  their  instrument  (by 
Mozart,  k.v.  356) ; though  I have  only  succeeded  in  hearing  it  played  on  a piano. 
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way  compatible  with  the  wholeness  of  the  music,  by  bringing 
out  the  proportionate  parts  of  the  composition,  without 
false  suggestions  or  suppressions.  Now  it  is  obvious  that 
a theme — generally  speaking,  the  “ top  ” part — needs  an 
accent  of  its  own  ; but  when  that  is  secured  the  requirements 
of  a good  musical  performance  are  not  yet  exhausted,  as 
the  commercial  advertisements  would  have  us  believe.  If 
there  are  inner  parts,  and  if  they  are  lumped  together  in- 
discriminately with  the  bass  on  a reduced  tone  (no  matter 
whether  or  not  this  reduction,  as  a whole,  admits  of  grada- 
tion, relatively  to  the  theme),  confusion  will  overwhelm,  not 
only  the  inner  parts,  but  the  bass  as  well.  I must  admit 
that  I was  slow  in  applying  this  rather  elementary  truism 
to  the  puzzles  of  the  piano-machine,  although  1 had  recog- 
nized very  soon,  like  every  one  else,  that  the  machine  could 
not  be  induced  to  play  certain  music  at  all  satisfactorily, 
and  that  this  disability  seemed  to  be  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  degree  of  complexity  of  the  music  itself.  The  clue 
in  my  case,  was  given  by  the  following  Ground  of  Purcell’s, 
in  E minor,  which  I translated  into  a music-roll  for  myself 
about  eighteen  months  ago  : — 


The  ground  bass  is  repeated  without  variation  every  three 
bars,  but  with  different  themes  above  it ; and,  throughout, 
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there  are  never  more  than  two  notes,  and  as  a rule  only  one, 
sounded  at  any  one  moment.  I found  that,  except  for 
slight  differences  of  touch,  I could  play  this  small  master- 
piece in  all  respects  as  well,  with  my  piano-machine,  as  a friend 
of  mine,  an  amateur  pianist  of  the  first  rank,  had  played  it 
to  me.  With  this  clue  I collated  the  instances  I had  noted 
of  rolls  that  went  particularly  well  or  badly,  and  I found  that 
they  all  conformed,  more  or  less,  to  a general  principle,  viz., 
the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  getting  a clear  contrast 
between  a theme  and  its  bass,  without  confusing  either  of 
the  two  with  inner  parts  or  accompaniments  of  any  other  sort. 

Most  piano  music,  unlike  Purcell's  Ground,  has  a middle, 
as  well  as  a top  and  bottom  ; and  a good  pianist,  without 
distorting  or  disintegrating,  will  contrive  to  indicate  the 
differences  between  the  three.  How  does  he  manage  to  make 
these  indications  ? It  is  contended  by  some,  and  denied  by 
others,  that  a fine  pianist,  by  varying  his  touch,  can  produce 
different  qualities  of  tone  (genuine  differences,  though  not 
necessarily  audible  except  to  musically  trained,  or  especially 
sensitive,  ears)  as  well  as  quantitative  degrees  of  loudness 
or  softness.  However  this  may  be,  the  position  of  the  piano- 
machine  is  clear,  since,  whether  or  not  a pianist  can  evoke 
different  qualities  of  tone  from  a piano,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  pneumatic  player  as  yet  on  the  market  can  do  so.  Any 
particular  piano-machine  has  one  way,  and  only  one  way,  of 
touching  the  keys  (or  the  hammers)  ; and  so,  for  the  present 
purpose,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  varying  touches  does 
not  arise.  If  a bass  is  to  be  distinguished,  in  the  playing, 
from  inner  parts  as  well  as  from  its  theme,  the  piano-machine 
can  make  this  distinction,  if  at  all,  in  terms  of  quantity  of 
tone  only,  i.e.,  by  means  of  three  different  degrees  of  loudness 
simultaneously.  Luckily  there  are  now  some  machines 
with  which  these  three  simultaneous  accents  are  possible, 
though  the  makers  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  powers  of 
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tlieir  own  instruments  in  this  regard ; I have  not  met  with  any 
rolls  in  which  they  have  accented  more  than  one  part  at  a time. 
But,  for  myself,  I have  accented  the  “ fundamental  bass  ” 
in  many  compositions,  as  well  as  the  theme,  so  that  bass  and 
unaccented  inner  parts  are  still  distinguished,  in  the  playing, 
when  I press  down  the  ordinary  bass  “ half-blow  ” stop, 
which,  in  my  machine,  serves  to  differentiate  accented  treble 
and  accented  bass.*  I have  found  this  a very  great  improve- 
ment in  many  cases — for  example,  in  the  Ariette  variations 
from  Beethoven’s  last  sonata,  which  I had  previously  accented 
to  the  full,  for  a different  type  of  machine,  but  had  given  up 
at  last,  in  despair  of  a tolerable  result. 

Nevertheless,  I still  think  that  the  piano-machine  is  at 
its  best  with  the  less  voluminous!  music  of  the  Seventeenth 
and  Eighteenth  Century  masters.  And  one  very  simple  con- 
sideration goes  some  way  to  confirm  this  observation,  and  to 
account  for  the  fact.  A heavily  scored  movement  means 
a music-roll  full  of  perforations ; every  perforation  involves  an 
additional  draught  on  the  suction-force  at  command  ; and 
where  these  draughts  are  copious  and  continuous,  delicacy 
of  phrasing  and  accent  must  suffer,  to  some  extent,  however 
adroit  one’s  feet  may  be  in  the  use  of  the  pedals.  That  is 
another  reason  why  my  Ground  of  Purcell’s  ‘‘goes”  better 
than  even  my  three-part-accented  Ariette  from  Beethoven, 
Op.  111.  To  me,  personally,  this  conclusion  is  not  unsatis- 
factory, for  I do  not  know  any  greater  composer  than  Mozart ; 
and  much  as  I like  Beethoven’s  third  period,  I prefer  his  first. 
If  I take  such  a movement  as  the  Introduction  to  Mozart’s 


* For  a full  account  of  the  mothod,  seo  my  “ Strong  and  Weak  Points  ” paper, 
in  the  June  P.P.R. 

t Of  course  I do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  greater  volume  of  scoring  is  the  chief 
difference  between  Eighteenth  Century  and  contemporary  music,  but  it  is  the 
difference  which  chiefly  concerns  the  pneumatic  player ; and  as  to  the  other 
differences,  change  (except  in  the  way  of  machinery)  is  not  necessarily  progress. 
Technically,  I suppose,  Bach  is  not  inferior  to  Debussy.  In  spirit  and  in  charm 
Mozart  and  the  Mozartian  Beethoven  can  give  points  to  Chopin  and  to  Brahms. 
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Fantasia  Sonata  and  accent  it  for  two  degrees  of  tone  in  most 
places,  and,  in  some,  for  three,  I find  that  my  machine  can  play 
it  almost  as  well  as  I could  wish  ; and  so  with  many  of  Bach’s 
and  Purcell’s  Suites,  or  with  smaller  works  by  Byrd  and 
Scarlatti.  For  music  of  this  kind  (which  happens  to  be 
what  I like  best)  the  pneumatic  player,  with  its  latest  develop- 
ments, seems  to  me  very  nearly  adequate,  in  point  of  quanti- 
tative accents  and  phrasing.  Touch,  with  the  contrasts 
w'hich  depend  on  it,  is  another  matter  ; though,  to  say  frankly, 
I think  it  is  a matter  the  importance  of  which  is  more  often 
exaggerated  than  ignored  among  musical  people.  By 
comparison  writh  the  unforced,  sustained,  and  flexible  beauty 
of  tone  to  be  heard  from  a violin  or  a horn,  the  pianoforte, 
at  its  best,  seems  an  instrument  of  convenience  rather  than 
of  music  at  its  finest.  But,  to  my  mind,  it  is  equally  mistaken, 
on  the  one  side,  to  deny  that  different  effects  of  touch  really 
exist  in  good  piano-playing  by  hand  at  the  present  time, 
and,  on  the  other  side,  to  refuse  to  hope  that  these  delicate 
variations  of  tone-quality  may  be  obtained  and  brought 
under  control  by  pneumatic  means — in  the  piano-machine 
of  the  future.* 

J.  H.  Morrison. 


* As  so  many  rolls  are  still  issued  without  side-accent  perforations  of  any  sort, 
it  may  be  just  worth  noting  that,  for  the  purposes  of  the  bass  and  treble  stops  or 
levers,  the  best  results  can  be  got  with  compositions  in  keys,  such  as  C,  where  the 
sub-dominant  falls  within  two  or  three  notes  above  the  dividing  line  (other  things 
being  equal — which  they  seldom  are,  in  music). 
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A FALSE  STANDARD. 

The  supporters  of  the  Piano-Player  have  been  following 
for  the  last  few  years,  with  an  almost  breathless  interest, 
its  steady  and  rapid  advance  towards  the  goal  of  perfect, 
polished  and  sensitive  playing.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has 
already  achieved  far  more  than  seemed  possible  in  its  earliest 
days.  The  most  hardened  and  contemptuous  of  its  opponents 
are  not  seldom  being  converted  to  the  cause  and  forced  to 
recognize  the  fine  quality  of  its  performance,  in  its  best  and 
newest  forms.  There  is  still,  no  doubt,  some  ground  to  cover : 
is  it  not  possible  that  even  after  it  has  left  the  human  pianist 
behind  there  may  not  be  room  for  larger  technique,  finer 
shades  and  more  delicate  effects  ? It  is  difficult  to  see  a 
definite  limit.  But  in  the  meantime  I suppose  that  all 
reasonable  and  unprejudiced  people,  with  a sufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  subject,  admit  that  the  more  modern  Players 
are  competing  directly  and  most  effectively  with  the  best 
pianists.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a fair  statement  to  put  it 
that  they  are  capable  of  effects  that  no  pianist  can  possibly 
perform  in  certain  directions,  and  in  others  are  not  yet  on  a 
level  with  the  highest  performance  of  human  hands.  It  is 
no  doubt  right  that  we  should  set  this  standard,  — the 
highest, — to  judge  the  Piano-Player  by.  Those  who  believe 
in  its  future  are  quite  prepared  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the 
leading  pianist.  His  work  is  the  goal  at  which  they  have 
always  aimed  and  are  still  aiming,  though,  as  I have  already 
hinted,  it  is  more  than  probable  in  the  time  to  come  that  they 
will  leave  him  behind  and  outdistance  him  in  ways  that  have 
not  yet  been  realized.  This  must  be  so,  for  if  the  pianist 
suffered  under  no  other  handicap  he  is  at  least  restricted  by 
the  grave  handicap  of  his  ten  fingers,  whereas  the  Player 
starts  out  with  a finger  for  every  note.  But  while  it  is  right 
that  they  should  live  up  to  this  level  of  comparison  and  fight 
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their  battles  upon  this  ground,  is  it  necessary — in  order 
to  prove  the  overwhelming  case  for  the  Piano-Player — always 
to  insist  upon  it  ? 

What  I mean  is  this.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that 
the  opponent  of  the  movement  has  too  confidently  pinned 
his  faith  to  the  touch  of  a Paderewski  or  a Pachmann  and 
called  upon  the  Player-Pianist  to  reproduce  it.  It  is  as  if 
he  said  : — “ There  it  is.  That  is  how  Pachmann  plays  a 
Chopin  Nocturne.  If  your  machine  cannot  give  me  the 
same  poetic  feeling  and  dreamy  delicacy  of  tone,  it  has  failed. 
There  is  nothing  more  to  be  said.  We  have  dismissed 
mechanical  players  once  and  for  all.” 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a great  deal  more  to  be 
said.  I should  be  inclined  to  reply : “ All  in  good  time  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  exactly  what  you  ask  for.  Even 
if  we  can’t  do  it  now,  you  will  not  have  long  to  wait.  But 
here  and  now  we  can  give  you  all  that  is  wanted  to  prove 
our  case, — and  more.” 

There  are  times  when  one  really  grows  impatient  of  this 
attitude  that  insists  upon  that  final  test, — not  because  one 
is  afraid  of  it,  but  because  it  so  calmly  ignores  all  other  tests  : 
the  test  of  the  school-girl  who  has  been  practising  three  hours 
a day  for  years  and  has  never  arrived : the  test  of  the  great 
dumb  host  of  pianos  all  over  the  world,  wasting  their  sweet- 
ness on  the  desert  air  because  no  one  has  the  skill  to  play 
them  : the  supreme  test  of  the  real  lover  of  music  whose 
experience  had  been  miserably  hampered  and  confined  for 
lack  of  an  executant.  When  I look  at  the  thing  in  its  broadest 
issues  I am  sometimes  tempted  to  say  that  I simply  don’t 
care  if  the  Player  can  really  compete  with  Busoni  or  not. 
(I  know  very  well  that  this  is  a horrible  heresy.)  It  is  all  the 
same  to  me  whether  it  can  satisfv  the  eclectic  demands  of  a 

J 

small  group  of  musical  critics  and  piano  specialists  or  not. 
For  my  part  it  satisfies  me,  and  in  satisfying  me — for  I am 
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not  wholly  unintelligent  in  musical  matters — I know  that  it 
is  satisfying  tens  of  thousands  of  other  people.  I have  put 
the  case  extremely  and  I suppose  I have  displayed  my  own 
ignorance.  But  there  is  a world  of  truth  in  what  I say. 
To  the  vast  majority  of  people  the  Piano-Player  has  arrived, 
it  has  achieved  just  exactly  what  was  demanded  of  it. 
It  is  of  not  the  least  importance  if  it  gets  no  further  and  does 
no  more  than  it  has  done,  for  it  has  already  given  us  what 
we  want. 

That  Average  Man — myself — the  man  who  supplies  the 
steady  demand  for  new  Players,  who  is  buying  them  all  over 
the  country  and  using  them  daily  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
is  rather  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  this  controversy.  It  may 
be  true  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the  finest  piano  playing  at 
its  full  value  : it  may  be  true  that  his  ear  is  not  fine  enough, 
nor  his  experience  large  enough  to  be  able  to  discourse 
upon  different  renderings  by  different  masters.  It  may  even 
be  true  that  he  doesn’t  much  care  : that  he  is  not  easily 
tempted  forth  to  attend  a piano  recital,  however  distinguished 
the  pianist  may  be.  Perhaps  he  is  just  a very  ordinary 
person,  who  wants  to  get  into  his  slippers  in  the  evening  and 
light  his  pipe  and  settle  down  with  his  wife  in  the  drawing- 
room. All  the  same,  he  is  the  man  who  is  buying  the  Piano- 
Player  : he  has  quite  enough  musical  feeling  to  play  it  to  his 
own  satisfaction  and  he  has  no  intention  of  giving  public 
performances  (for  well  he  knows  the  truth  that  it  is  generally 
much  more  fun  to  play  it  than  to  listen  to  it),  and  he  is  getting 
down  from  the  library  box  after  box  of  records  and  revel- 
ling in  an  enormous  choice  of  music.  I am  not  at  all  sure  that 
he  is  not  the  man  who  counts  in  this  matter.  These  others 
who  are  wrangling  about  points  of  perfection  and  imperfec- 
tion have  always  been  in  the  thick  of  music.  They  know  all 
about  it  any  way.  The  Player  is  to  them  an  interesting 
variation,  no  doubt,  and  of  value  in  its  way,  but  it  hasn’t 
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added  much  to  their  experience.  Whereas  in  my  own  case, 
to  go  no  further,  the  Player  lias,  without  going  outside 
the  radius  of  the  pipe  and  slippers,  multiplied  my  ex- 
perience many-fold  and  opened  up  all  manner  of  new 
avenues. 

Is  it  all  second-rate  music  that  we  are  making, — I and 
all  those  others, — and  therefore  of  no  account  ? I do  not 
think  that  my  argument  can  be  dismissed  on  those  grounds. 
We  would  not  like,  perhaps,  to  be  overheard  and  criticised 
by  those  who  know  all  about  it.  But  as  I have  said,  we  have 
no  intention  of  giving  public  performances ; and  conning  over 
the  works  of  the  great  masters  time  and  again,  as  we  are 
now  able  to  do,  I have  an  idea  that  we  are  getting  pretty 
close  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  I know  that  many  of  us 
regret  that  we  were  born  a generation  too  soon,  and  look 
back  upon  long,  pitiful,  unproductive  years  in  our  childhood 
when  we  were  taking  piano  lessons  which,  with  all  our  labour, 
never  brought  us  within  sight  of  the  golden  opportunity 
that  is  ours  to-day.  Also,  I have  a very  shrewd  idea  that 
the  way  to  get  on  terms  with  a musical  composition  is  not 
to  listen  to  it,  so  much  as  to  play  it,  in  some  form,  for  oneself. 

Perhaps  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  playing  of  a Concerto  at 
the  Queen’s  Hall  that  represents  the  true  achievement  of 
the  Piano-Player.  It  may  be  that  its  widest  scope  and 
most  productive  field  is  in  more  humble  and  private  places, 
where  it  has  performed  the  miracle  of  making  all  the  world 
articulate. 

I do  not  think  we  need  worry  about  the  quality  of  our 
efforts  so  long  as  they  are  earnest  and  intelligent.  After 
all,  are  we  producing  any  better  effect,  all  things  considered, 
or  worse, — do  you  suppose  ? — with  a Mozart  Sonata,  than 
the  composer  did  upon  his  harpsichord  ? 

Bertram  Smith. 
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FOR  THE 

TEACHER  OF  PLAYER-PIANISM. 

Simultaneously  with  the  discovery  that  the  player-piano 
is  an  artistic  instrument  and  that  the  executive  and  inter- 
pretative control  of  it  is  consequently  a matter  of  genuine 
art,  a second  discovery  was  made,  viz.,  that  player-pianism 
provides  scope  for  the  exercising  of  the  talents  of  the  teacher. 
But  for  one  reason  or  another  this  second  discovery  has  not 
yet  fructified  abundantly. 

I think  the  chief  of  these  reasons  rests  with  teacher- 
musicians.  Many  persons  feel  the  need  of  expert  and  cultured 
guidance,  but  few  seem  able  to  offer  it.  The  life  and  work 
of  the  average  musician  does  not  fit  him  for  the  task.  Until 
the  advent  of  our  instrument,  musical  instruction  was  a slow 
and  minutely  graded  process,  a period  of  at  least  three  years 
being  provided  for  the  elementary  stages,  and  anything  from 
five  to  seven  being  devoted  to  specialised  and  finishing  work. 
The  teacher  therefore  had  no  need  normally  for  encyclopaedic 
knowledge  or  for  all-embracing  interests  and  sympathies. 
He  directed  his  pupils  with  an  almost  sub-conscious  ease, 
much  as  he  steers  his  bicycle.  Not  so  the  teacher  of  the  new 
art  of  player-pianism.  Students  here  are  generally  men  and 
women  of  culture  and  experience,  skilled  by  personal  experience 
in  life  and  in  the  meaning  of  art,  and  able  to  approach  music, 
not  by  the  minute  pathways  of  major  common  chords  and 
five-finger  exercises,  but  by  the  spacious  highways  of 
Beethoven  sonatas  and  Wagner  operas.  The  teacher  who 
undertakes  the  task  of  helping  such  can  work  by  no  rule-of- 
thumb  method.  The  special  individuality  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  case  of  young  beginners  in  pianoforte  or  violin 
playing  becomes  here  most  vividly  pronounced.  The  nature 
of  the  adult  is  as  deep-rooted  as  the  oak.  He  is,  for  good  or 
ill,  a vmde  being,  and  can  appropriate  artistic  matter  only 
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in  the  manner  congenial  to  himself.  Moreover,  the  impersonal 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  different.  An  intelligent 
adult,  given  fair  practice,  can  master  the  player-piano  in  a 
year  or  (at  most)  eighteen  months.  His  training  therefore 
has  to  be  correspondingly  compact,  and  his  teacher  corre- 
spondingly alert  and  active.  The  difficulties  of  the  art  of 
teaching  player-pianism  are  incomparable  with  those  of 
everyday  musical  instruction.  They  can  be  circumvented 
in  no  sub- conscious  or  uniform  maimer.  The  teacher  cannot 
guide  his  pupil  as  he  guides  his  bicycle.  He  is  as  the  steers- 
man of  a small  vessel  in  a heavy  sea,  with  dangerous  rocks 
in  the  vicinity  whose  existence  he  can  only  vaguely  apprehend 
until  he  is  almost  on  top  of  them  ; whereas  the  average 
teacher,  if  he  ever  ventures  off  the  green  and  smiling  earth, 
is  compelled  to  do  so  only  when  the  sea  is  calm  and  the 
soundings  safelv  charted. 

The  foregoing  is  rather  strongly  expressed  ; but  experience 
proves  it  to  be  quite  imexaggerated.  The  successful  player- 
piano  teacher  is  a man  or  woman  of  wide  sympathies  and 
well-developed  mentality.  The  average  provincial  music- 
teacher  is  the  reverse.  Hence  the  delay  in  the  established 
musical  profession  arousing  itself  to  its  new  opportunities, 
and  hence  also  the  need  for  keen  and  ambitious  beginners 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  demand  upon  their  sendees. 

I purpose  giving  here  a few  rough  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  latter. 

First  and  foremost,  and  above  all  other  considerations, 
the  adult  beginner  in  player-pianism  does  not  need  (at  the 
outset,  at  any  rate)  the  smaller  works  of  musical  art.  If 
he  asks  you  to  teach  him  Bach,  he  does  not  want  the  Inven- 
tions, or  the  “Little  Preludes,”  or  even  the  French  Suites. 
He  wants  the  Italian  Concerto,  the  Chromatic  Fantasie  and 
Fugue,  the  Fantasia  in  C minor,  or  Liszt’s  or  Tausig’s  or 
D’Albert’s  arrangements  of  the  organ-works.  And  if  he  asks 
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you  for  Beethoven,  he  wants  the  larger  sonatas,  not  the 
Bagatelles  or  the  simple  sonatas  of  Op.  49,  Op.  14,  Op.  79, 
and  the  like.  A stranger  needs  to  be  shown  first  the  greater 
wonders  of  a land,  not  the  smaller.  If  you  wish  to  demon- 
strate the  grandeur  of  English  poetry,  you  reconstruct 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth  or  Lear,  not  the  lyrics  of  Crashaw  or  even 
the  odes  of  Keats.  And  if  you  desire  to  satisfy  your  newly 
awakened  sensitiveness  to  architecture,  you  bathe  yourself 
in  the  immensity  of  cathedrals  rather  than  in  such  adjuncts 
as  marble  statuary  and  oak-screens.  Art  exists  for  us 
primarily,  not  in  the  detail,  but  in  the  mass.  It  is  the  whole 
of  a fugue  or  symphony  that  thrills  us,  not  the  wonderful 
economy  of  the  invertible  counterpoints  or  the  fine  balance 
of  the  responsive  subjects.  And  so  the  player-pianist,  set 
out  with  a ready  means  of  apprehending  all  of  music  which 
is  reducible  to  the  pianoforte,  and  at  the  same  time  with  a 
means  which  removes  from  his  observation  most  of  the 
microscopical  beauties  of  the  art,  needs  the  cathedrals  and 
epics  of  musical  composition,  and  not  the  statues  and  sonnets. 
The  latter  will  fall  into  place  eventually  ; but  he  who  first 
trains  himself  to  see  only  the  minor  things  will  never  rise  to 
a true  vision  of  the  major,  and  the  young  teacher  will  be  of 
no  use  to  his  pupils  so  long  as  he  confines  them  to  the  smaller, 
or  more  deliberately  instructive,  emanations  of  our  composers’ 
minds. 

Then,  secondly,  the  teacher  must  not  at  the  commence- 
ment worry  himself  or  his  pupil  over  points  of  ultra-refine- 
ment. Breadth  is  the  first  essential.  A meticulous  observance 
of  nuance  is  undesirable.  You  may  keep  your  pupil  for  ten 
minutes  engaged  in  an  agitating  struggle  for  a certain  sforzato 
or  ritardando,  and  probably  secure  it ; but  in  the  meantime 
you  are  causing  him  to  miss  something  far  more  vital.  To 
revert  to  the  former  idea,  you  and  your  pupil  must  stand 
well  back  from  your  palace  of  sound,  and  apprehend  it  in  its 
main  aspects.  You  must  for  the  present  be  concerned  with 
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the  nature  and  responsive  balance  of  its  constituent  parts, 
with  its  fundamental  rhythms,  with  its  sequences  of  emotional 
stress  and  relaxation,  with  the  orderly  progression  of  its 
physical  material  from  start  to  finish.  Not  for  you  yet  is  the 
pencil  work  of  the  painter  or  the  mysterious  chiselling  of  the 
sculptor.  These  will  come  later.  Indeed,  if  you  work 
correctly,  these  more  minute  qualities  will  reveal  themselves 
without  wearisome  effort  on  your  owTn  part.  The  sforzato 
or  ritardando  which  you  agitated  your  two  selves  over  will, 
so  soon  as  your  student  realizes  its  raison  d'etre,  come  into 
perfect  being  apparently  of  its  own  accord.  The  player- 
piano  is  at  one  with  perfect  art-works  in  this.  When  finished, 
the  matter  seems  to  have  done  itself.  A Bach  fugue  or  a 
Schubert  song  seem  born  of  the  air,  so  little  do  they  show 
signs  of  human  labour.  A finished  performance  upon  the 
player-piano  has  the  same  atmosphere  of  ease  and  spon- 
taneity. You  will  help  your  pupil  to  realize  this  according 
to  the  measure  of  your  gradual  approach  to  the  detail  of  the 
piece  in  hand. 

Thirdly  (and,  in  view  of  the  limits  of  space,  lastly), 
you  must  work  with  very  varied  material.  A pianoforte 
student  learns  each  year  an  average  of  half-a-dozen  studies, 
two  or  three  classical  works,  and  a fewr  lighter  pieces.  Often 
he  or  she  spends  a season  of  study  upon  one  great  work.  Not 
infrequently  a pianist’s  repertory  is  less  than  two  dozen 
compositions  all  told.  Your  player-pianist  should  be  helped 
by  you  to  grasp  and  hold  at  least  a dozen  works  a month. 
This  seems  a good  deal ; but  it  becomes  very  modest  when 
you  recollect  that  a student  should  listen  to  an  unfamiliar 
work  every  day,  and  that  (given  a command  of  the  pedals) 
nearly  one-half  of  the  available  literature  of  the  player-piano 
can  be  temporarily  regarded  as  material  for  unprepared 
performance.  Most  students  of  pianoforte  playing  devote 
a set  time  to  the  practise  of  “ sight-reading.”  You  must 
help  your  pupil  to  do  the  same,  with  this  special  modification 
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— his  “ sight-reading  ” should  cover  the  same  piece  (or  pieces) 
on  each  day  of  the  week  intervening  between  the  lessons, 
and  that  the  material  devoted  to  this  purpose  should  be 
simpler  than  the  material  set  out  for  practice,  and  as  diverse 
in  spirit  as  is  possible. 

In  a subsequent  issue  of  the  P.P.R.  I hope  to  give  a list 
of  useful  teaching  matter,  grouped  tentatively  in  weekly 
sections,  and  designed  to  cover  the  first  year’s  work  of  an 
adult  player-pianist.  For  the  present,  I ask  you  to  look  at 
the  following  group  of  titles,  which  represents  the 
practice-material  of  a student  in  his  1 1th  week — this  student 
being  a busy  professional  man  in  his  thirties’,  and  ex- 
perienced in  music  only  so  far  as  assiduous  concert-going 
makes  possible 

For  special  practice,  Beethoven’s  sonata  in  E flat,  Op. 
27,  No.  1. 

For  recreation,  Liszt’s  “ Hungarian  Rhapsody,”  No.  14. 

In  revision,  Bach’s  Fantasia  in  C minor,  and  Beethoven’s 
Thirty-two  Variations  in  C minor. 

In  repertory  (the  product  of  the  five  preceding  weeks), 
Liszt’s  Twelfth  Rhapsody,  Mendelssohn’s  “ Scotch  ” Sonata 
(the  finale  only),  and  Schumann’s  “ Papillons.” 

Sydney  Grew. 
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THE  LEADING  PLAYERS  DESCRIBED. 

V. — The  Pistonola. 

In  the  Boyd  Pistonola  player-piano  we  have  a new  type 
of  player  action  differing  from  all  those  previously  described, 
which  are  constructed  on  the  bellows  principle.  As  the 
name  suggests,  in  the  Pistonola  action  pistons  take  the  place 
of  bellows. 

Referring  to  the  inventors  of  the  various  types  of  piano- 
player  on  the  market,  the  makers  of  the  Pistonola  say  : — 
“ They  seem  all  to  have  been  working  in  one  groove,  and  of 
recent  years  there  have  been  no  radical  changes  whatsoever, 
whilst  improvements  have  been  confined  to  points  of  detail.” 

The  inventors  of  the  Pistonola,  it  appears,  are  two  young 
English  engineers,  who  started  de  novo  : that  is,  they  are 
not  at  all  in  touch  with  the  piano-player  industry,  and  were 
barely  familiar  with  the  devices  already  in  use.  The  task 
they  set  themselves  (five  years  ago)  was  to  construct  a player 
action  capable  of  the  widest  control  but,  at  the  same  time, 
of  such  slight  dimensions  as  to  fit  into  any  ordinary  piano 
without  affecting  the  instrument’s  tone  or  touch  when  played 
by  hand.  In  their  judgment  the  piston  as  a pneumatic 
agent  served  their  purpose  better  than  the  bellows. 

The  Pistonola  is  an  all-metal  player,  taking  any  rolls 
of  standard  make  and  working,  it  is  claimed,  with  a tension 
of  air  twenty-five  times  greater  than  that  usually  employed 
in  existing  players.  It  has  nothing  in  common  with  any 
other  type  of  player,  except  that  it  is  operated  by  suction. 

The  pistons,  occupying  less  space  than  bellows,  fit  into 
the  normal  size  piano.  They  are  direct-acting  and  self- 
lubricating.  They  are  fitted  in  a single  row  of  metal  cylinders, 
in  which,  being  made  of  a special  composition  of  graphite 
of  glass-like  surface,  they  work  with  ease  and  silence.  The 
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Pistonola’s  air  chambers  are  so  small  that  a metal  block 
4fin.  wide  and  slightly  less  than  Uin.  deep  can  contain 
nine  complete  striking  pneumatics.  By  the  piston  system, 
it  is  claimed,  absolute  air-tightness  is  achieved,  because  the 
metal  valves  are  incapable  of  leaking,  as  they  are  equally 
incapable  of  clogging  or  perishing.  The  fact,  moreover,  that 
they  are  operated  by  a higher  tension  of  air  than  usual  with 
other  players,  makes  for  “ a sharp  and  clear  attack,  an  in- 
stantaneous repetition,  and  an  almost  incredible  degree  of 
responsiveness.” 

The  pedals,  while  creating  the  suction,  also  give  the 
performer  control  over  the  reproduction  to  a very  high  degree 
of  sensitiveness  and,  so  the  makers  allege,  the  experienced 
performer  is  less  than  ordinarily  dependent  on  automatic 
means  of  expression.  He  can  obtain  a brilliant  interpretation 
by  the  intelligent  use  of  his  feet,  aided  only  by  the  tempo 
lever  and  the  sustaining  pedal.  There  are.  however,  other 
expression  devices  which  he  can  bring  into  use.  The 
Modulist  is  an  attachment  which  accents  the  melody,  and 
can  be  used  with  any  make  of  accented  rolls.  The  notes  of 
the  main  theme  are  brought  into  prominence,  no  matter 
where  they  lie.  Even  the  leading,  or  any  note,  in  a chord 
can  be  selected  by  the  Modulist  for  special  emphasis. 

The  Crescodant  is  a device  which,  by  the  mere  movement 
of  a lever,  enables  a beginner  to  give  an  artistic  rendering  of 
any  composition.  By  its  use  mistakes  in  pedalling  are 
automatically  corrected. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  conclusion,  the  makers’  belief 
that  “ this  truly  wonderful  invention  ( i.e .,  the  Pistonola 
as  a whole)  will  entirely  revolutionize  the  piano-player  in- 
dustry, and  in  time  supersede  all  other  types.” 

The  Boyd  Pistonola  piano  is  sold  mainly  in  two  models, 
costing  £74  12s.  and  £84  net  respectively. 
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POPULAR  MUSIC. 

y. 

The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  direct  attention  to  two 
master-works  of  music,  the  peculiar  character  of  which 
makes  them  of  distinctly  “ popular  ” value,  viz.,  Weber's 
D minor  sonata  and  Chopin’s  first  work  for  pianoforte, 
the  Rondo  in  C minor,  Op.  1. 

I. 

Weber  was  a younger  contemporary  of  the  great  classical 
master,  Beethoven ; but  his  genius  was  different,  being 
of  a romantic  cast,  and  consequently  causing  him  to  write 
in  a more  immediately  attractive  manner.  This  sonata 
therefore  shows  us  the  type  of  popular  music  a hundred  years 
ago,  of  a class  between  the  commonplace  and  the  ideal. 

The  first  movement  is  a particularly  honest  and  straight- 
forward composition.  It  contains  no  subtlety.  Indeed,  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  for  the  whole  style  of  the  music  makes  it 
a genuine,  whole-hearted  abandonment  to  the  most  imme- 
diate joys  of  the  art.  The  main  idea  is  vigorous  (Weber 
labels  it  allegro  feroce)  ; but  the  second  subject  is  one  of 
those  long-drawn,  graceful,  half-operatic  melodies  for  which 
he  is  famous,  and  which  anyone  will  readily  recognize  who  is 
familiar  with  the  Oberon  or  Der  Freischiitz  overtures. 

The  performer  must  maintain  throughout  a sense  of  the 
fundamental  march-rhythm  which  supports  the  movement. 
There  are  a few  cross-accents,  and  many  instances  of  sus- 
tained or  lengthy  notes  ; but  nowhere  is  the  dominating 
rhythm  seriously  disturbed.  A satisfactory  reading  can  be 
given  with  the  unaided  pedalling  (except  that  here  and  there  the 
tempo-lever  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  a 
cadence  or  enhancing  a climax).  With  regard  to  the  second 
subject  (which  appears  first  in  the  57th  bar),  it  should  be 
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noted  that  the  composer  has  directed  it  to  be  played  dolce , 
tranquillo  e lusingando,  i.e.,  sweetly,  quietly  and  caressingly. 

This  second  subject  is  of  great  importance  (as  is  the  case 
in  all  sonatas),  and  must  be  carefully  attended  to  and  looked 
for.  The  player  here  can  scarcely  miss  the  entry  of  the 
subject : for  it  occurs  when  the  loud  mass  of  the  tone  has 
sunk  into  quietness,  and  it  is  heralded  by  a number  of  soft 
single  notes. 

In  the  6th  bar  from  the  opening  of  the  movement  are  no 
notes  at  all,  that  bar  being  given  over  to  an  abrupt  silence. 
The  bar  preceding  it  must  be  played  with  extreme  vigour. 

The  supreme  test  of  a sonata  is  the  slow  movement : for 
there  the  need  for  deep  emotion  and  lofty  thought  is  pre- 
eminent. The  present  sonata  fails  utterly  in  this  respect. 
Its  second  movement  is  not  a sonata  adagio  in  any  sense  of 
the  term.  It  is  a bright,  jolly,  freely  moving  andante  con 
moto.  Its  sentiment  is  of  the  theatre.  The  player  will  do 
well  to  pour  it  out  with  some  clearly  defined  mental  picture 
to  influence  him : for  if  ever  a composer  wrote  abstract  music 
with  stage  conventionalities  in  his  mind,  Weber  was  the  man, 
and  the  writing  of  this  movement  was  the  occasion.  It  is 
as  pleasing  as  a bit  of  good  rag-time,  and  scarcely  (it  seems 
to  the  present  writer)  more  dignified  or  ambitious.  The 
piece  only  needs  to  be  known  to  be  very  popular  in  the  player- 
piano  world. 

The  case  is  different  with  the  third  (and  last)  movement. 
Weber  is  here  in  his  element.  He  never  had  a peer  in  the 
art  of  writing  brilliant  rondos  of  a moto  perpetuo  type.  The 
present  rondo  is  almost  unique.  It  is  certainly  of  symphonic 
proportions,  well  contrasted,  supplied  with  captivating 
melodies  (several  of  them  would  make  the  fortune  of  a musical 
comedy),  and  unflaggingly  animated. 

Its  place  is,  for  one  reason  or  another,  perhaps  more 
fittingly  the  Students'  Page  of  this  Review  ; but  players  whose 
interests  are  non-studious  will  not  find  the  piece  impossible 
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to  play.  Its  rhythm  is  a little  obscure  in  the  opening  phrases  ; 
but  from  the  21st  bar  onward  the  greater  part  of  the  music 
can  be  made  to  play  itself. 

The  player-pianist  must  remember  one  thing  in  performing 
the  finale  to  Weber’s  D minor  sonata.  The  composer 
is  not  concerned  with  deep  thought,  or  with  passionate 
feeling,  or  with  any  disturbing  element  whatsoever.  He  is 
out  for  a musical  holiday,  and  thoroughly  secures  it. 

II. 

Weber  was  an  acknowledged  master  when  he  produced 
his  sonatas.  Chopin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  but  a beginner 
when  he  wrote  his  first  rondo.  In  the  Weber  we  have  the 
product  of  maturity,  in  the  Chopin  the  reverse. 

The  Chopin,  therefore  (apart  from  its  own  attractive 
qualities),  is  useful  in  musical  circles  such  as  the  present, 
because  of  its  power  of  demonstrating  the  ideas  and  desires 
of  the  musicians  who  followed  Weber.  The  generation 
between  1815  and  1830  seems  to  have  left  the  theatre  as 
severely  alone  as  the  symphony-hall.  Certainly  the  music 
it  produced  is  mostly  of  the  chamber  or  salon  type.  No 
more  striking  contrast  could  be  found  than  between  the 
highly-coloured  stage-painting  of  Weber’s  sonata-rondo 
and  the  refined  tinting  of  Chopin’s  piece.  The  former  takes 
us  to  a place  where  breadth  and  noise  are  natural  con- 
comitants, the  latter  to  a place  where  bustle  and  dust  and 
confusion  are  all  unknown. 

No  remarks  are  needed  to  make  this  Parisian  composition 
clear  to  the  player.  It  is  as  straightforward  as  a Viennese 
waltz.  All  one  has  to  attend  to  is  the  production  of  that 
tender  and  delicate  brilliancy  which  is  the  special  property 
of  the  pianoforte.  Played  intelligently,  such  pieces  captivate 
everybody,  and  will  probably  do  so  so  long  as  we  look  to 
music  for  delightful  refreshment  as  well  as  for  help  in  spiritual 
matters  of  deep  philosophical  import. 
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THE  AUTOMATIC  VIOLIN. 

Readers  will  be  interested  in  a description  of  a piano-player 
with  a violin  solo  arrangement.  I saw  and  heard  one  in  London 
some  time  ago.  It  is  a very  ingenious  contrivance,  wholly 
mechanical,  the  motive  power  being  pneumatics  driven  by 
electricity. 

An  electric  piano — or  the  Welte  Mignon,  or  any  other 
known  entirely  automatic  piano — will  serve  as  an  illustration 
for  the  chief  part.  Call  to  mind  one  or  other  of  these  instru- 
ments to  begin  with. 

On  the  top  of  the  piano  is  a cabinet  in  which  is  placed 
three  violins  in  such  a position  that  they  can  easily  be  tuned — 
horizontal,  neck  downwards,  and  fixed  at  the  neck.  One 
faces  north,  one  east,  one  south,  say  ; bridges  outwards. 
The  bow  is  a circular  revolving  band  of  horsehair  continually 
moving  quite  close  to  the  strings. 

One  fiddle  has  a set  of  1 6 fingers  working  on  the  E string, 
one  a set  of  10  working  on  the  A string,  the  other  10  fingers 
adjusted  to  the  D string.  In  the  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment the  G string  is  not  used. 

The  fingers  are  little  pads  of  felt  on  wood  stops,  attached 
to  striking  pneumatics  (small  collapsible  bellows). 

Perforations  in  the  roll  operate  the  piano  and  the  violin 
fingers  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Gradations  of  tone  on  the  violins  are  obtained  by  a tilting 
closer  to  the  bow  of  the  violin,  and  by  variation  in  the 
speed  at  which  the  bow  revolves. 

Consider  for  a moment  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  of 
mechanism  necessary  to  perform  all  the  movements  governing 
time,  tone,  phrasing,  vibrato,  etc.,  as  heard  in  ordinary 
violin  and  piano  music,  and  then  you  will  get  an  idea  of  the 
great  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome. 
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In  the  instrument  which  I heard  the  musical  results  were, 
if  not  perfect,  yet  quite  tolerable,  and  very  interesting. 

I liked  the  violin  part  better  than  the  piano  accompani- 
ment, although  the  piano  was  in  no  way  to  blame.  For 
hotels,  hydros  and  similar  places  this  combination  will 
doubtless  prove  a means  of  gentle  entertainment.  For 
some  years  I have  been  concerned  with  pneumatic  players 
and  devices  of  all  kinds,  but  for  sheer  mechanical  ingenuity, 
devilry  almost,  I have  not  yet  seen  its  equal. 

So  many  delicate  movements  may  be  done  mechanically 
by  pneumatics  that  herein  lies  a danger  to  the  ordinary 
player-piano.  The  lasting  interest  of  the  piano-player  as 
against,  say,  the  musical  box,  polyphone,  or  gramophone, 
lies  in  the  amount  of  work  left  for  the  performer — the  scope 
for  his  individuality. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  attempt  to  make  player-pianos 
fool-proof  the  makers  will  not  borrow  too  many  purely 
mechanical  means  of  production  and  so  kill  the  personal 
element. 

The  instrument  described  is  the  Hupfeld  Phonolist-Violina 
fitted  to  the  Ronisch  piano. 

E. 
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CHILDREN’S  MUSIC. 

VI. 

Two  or  three  people  have  hinted  to  me  that  you  would  all 
like  to  know  something  about  the  very  commencement  of 
pianoforte  music.  I hope  they  are  right ; for  you  ought  to 
wish  for  such  knowledge.  None  of  us,  however  old  and  clever 
and  experienced  we  become,  can  do  without  a study  of  the 
origins  of  great  things.  It  is  all  very  well  to  take  and  love 
these  great  things  in  their  finished  state.  The  wonderful 
men  who  gave  us  (for  instance)  the  mighty  musical  composi- 
tions of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries  are  the  chief  members 
of  their  line,  and  without  them  we  should  be  as  nothing  ; 
but  they  became  what  they  were  simply  and  solely  because 
a huge  army  of  men  had  been  working  away,  year  after  year, 
in  inspired  preparation,  and  because  they  (the  mighty  men) 
came  (like  the  reapers  in  autumn)  in  what  we  call  the  “ fulness 
of  time.”  Now  if  we  want  to  realize  the  beauty  of  autumn, 
we  must  know  something  about  the  spring — and,  indeed, 
something  about  the  winter  which  came  before  the  spring. 
Of  course,  if  we  have  no  experience  of  the  autumn  of  an  art, 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  make  much  out  of  its  winter  and 
spring.  That  is  to  say,  if  we  are  ignorant  of  the  mighty 
musicians  of  the  18th  and  19th  centuries,  we  shall  not  com- 
prehend the  beauty  and  significance  of  the  pioneers  belonging 
to  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  For  (this  is  most  important) 
the  observation  of  art  has  to  proceed  backwards.  We  have 
to  fix  ourselves  on  the  summit,  as  it  were,  of  Bach  fugues 
and  Beethoven  sonatas,  and  thence  survey  the  level  of  rising 
land  that  has  led  up  to  that  summit.  When  we  have  made 
our  survey,  we  can  easily  and  safely  descend  to  examine 
closely  any  detail  of  the  surrounding  country  which  seems 
most  promising  ; and  in  the  same  manner  can  we  return, 
carrying  with  us  something  which  will  make  the  summit 
still  more  wonderful.  That  something,  if  nothing  else,  will 
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prove  to  be  an  added  power  of  imagination.  Out  of  imagina- 
tion comes  sympathy , and  sympathy  is  the  one  cause  in  this 
world  of  good  and  beauty.  No  person  of  sympathetic 
imagination  is  ever  knowingly  cruel,  because  he  can  place 
himself  in  the  position  of  the  other  one  whom  he  is  hurting. 
It  is  the  ignorant  people  who  do  mischief,  both  in  art  and  in 
life.  "When  you  grow  up,  you  will  believe  with  me  that  wilful 
ignorance  is  the  unforgivable  sin  we  read  about.  If  all 
musicians  could  understand  music  in  the  light  of  its  history, 
there  would  be  a tremendous  leap  forward.  It  is  the  failure 
of  musicians  to  see  all  along  a line  that  causes  delay  and  error. 
Just  think  what  harm  a perverted  judgment  does ! I remember 
once  hearing  a famous  concert-pianist  say  that  Beethoven 
was  a lunatic  when  (a  few  years  before  he  died)  he  wrote 
his  great  sonata  in  B flat.  Think,  now,  what  that  would  mean 
to  a young  student  who  (as  young  students  do)  hung  upon  the 
words  of  his  teacher  as  inspired  judgments.  He  would  have 
gone  away  with  the  impression  that  Beethoven  had  failed 
in  the  close  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  for  a long  while  would 
have  looked  at  the  superb  works  of  that  composer’s  middle 
life  as  examples  of  labour  destined  never  to  bear  perfect 
fruit.  Of  course,  the  pianist  who  said  this  was  influenced 
by  his  dreadful  ignorance,  and  his  remark  was  in  consequence 
valueless  ; but  the  young  student  would  not  have  known 
this,  and  so  the  mischief  would  have  been  done.  The  same 
thing  is  happening  all  around  us  every  day.  There  are 
thousands  of  really  earnest  player-pianists  who  make  endless 
errors  and  misjudgments  because  of  their  ignorance.  Those 
of  us  who  write  for  the  P.P.R.  are  very  anxious  to  help 
them  to  destroy  their  ignorance  and  so  to  make  their  know- 
ledge and  understanding  of  music  worthy  the  marvellous 
creations  of  such  men  as  Bach  and  Beethoven.  This  is  a 
hard  task,  for  however  much  we  ourselves  learn  and  imagine, 
we  are  continually  bumping  up  against  unexpected  corners 
and  walls  of  ignorance.  The  whole  business  seems  a sort  of 
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groping  forward  in  the  dark,  the  light  being  mostly  behind 
us.  I can  assure  you  I have  bruised  my  own  shins  more  than 
once  this  past  two  or  three  years  ! But  the  further  we  get, 
the  more  safely  we  seem  able  to  move,  and  the  more  likely 
we  are  to  be  able  to  help  those  who  (born  later,  or  else  fixed 
by  fate  in  some  other  walk  of  life  than  music)  have  not 
managed  to  get  so  far  along  the  road  as  we  have.  Yes, 
it  is  by  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  things  that  you  may 
develop  sufficient  imaginative  sympathy  to  understand  them 
fully  in  their  maturity  ; and  so  (to  finish  this  big  paragraph) 
I am  very  glad  to  know  that  the  children  who  play  the  player- 
piano  are  anxious  to  see  who  first  started  what  Bach  and 
Beethoven  finished. 

But  how  am  I to  make  the  matter  clear  ? It  is  no  use 
my  mentioning  names  and  dates,  or  referring  you  to  pub- 
lished music.  What  you  want  is  matter  already  set  out  in 
perforated  rolls,  and  so  available  for  immediate  use.  There 
are  over  a hundred  pieces  of  ancient  pianoforte  music  which 
you  could  buy  for  use  at  the  piano,  but  only  a dozen  or  so 
which  are  converted  to  our  own  particular  use.  I don’t 
know  whether  The  Children’s  Page  is  ever  read  by  the  secret, 
mysterious  personages  who  sit  in  consultation  upon  what 
shall  and  what  shall  not  be  arranged  ; but  if  it  is,  I wish  we 
could  persuade  them  to  cut  about  twenty-five  more  pieces 
of  pre-Bach  music.  Such  music  is  very  simple,  and  the  task 
would  not  be  expensive.  Even  if  it  were,  little  by  little 
people  would  take  it  up,  and  in  the  end  the  investment  would 
be  profitable.  Perhaps,  if  I made  an  earnest  request  on  the 
part  of  all  young  folk  who  are  growing  up  in  appreciation  of 
the  player-piano,  the  manufacturers  would  respond  to  it. 
Anyway,  I do  so  ; and  hereby  express  my  personal  belief 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  supply  us  with  our  rolls  to 
see  to  it  that  we  have  just  a few  more  examples  of  the  music 
which  stands  at  the  root  of  modern  instrumental  art.  And 
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I add  one  further  remark  in  the  name  of  these  children  of 
mine.  It  is  a dreadful  thing  to  fail  in  doing  your  duty  ! 

Now  to  get  to  the  music.  So  far  as  man  has  yet  been 
able  to  trace  backward,  there  has  never  been  a period  when 
things  had  not  begun,  and  certainly  there  has  always  been 
music.  But  we  do  know  that  pure  instrumental  music 
had  no  existence  in  modern  Western  Europe  previous  to  the 
age  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  People  used  to  sing  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  By  the  time  of  the  Renaissance  they  could  sing  very 
well,  and  many  of  their  “ forms  ” were  so  complex  and 
elaborate  that  we  of  to-day  find  it  no  easy  task  to  sing  the 
pieces  for  ourselves.  As  you  know,  the  Renaissance  was 
an  age  when  true  natural  knowledge  and  sensible  scientific 
enquiry  began  to  interest  people  again  (all  through  the  Dark 
Ages  and  most  of  the  Middle  Ages  people  had  not  worried 
much  about  external  things),  and  so  the  Renaissance  saw 
the  first  grand  development  in  the  creation  of  musical  instru- 
ments. As  soon  as  composers  had  these  instruments  placed 
before  them,  they  began  writing  for  them.  But,  of  course, 
at  first  they  did  not  know  just  how  to  write  instrumental 
music.  They  did  not  apprehend  the  genius  or  natures  of  the 
strange  new  appliances,  and  for  a long  while  could  only  put 
down  notes  for  the  fingers  in  the  way  they  had  been  putting 
down  notes  for  the  voices  of  the  chorus.  After  awhile, 
however,  they  found  that  they  could  on  the  instruments 
run  and  skip  and  jump  about  in  a very  fresh  and  jolly  fashion  ; 
and  when  they  began  to  write  in  a style  of  big  chords,  rapid 
scales,  and  brilliant  little  turns  and  shakes, they  soon  developed 
a true  instrumental  style,  and  so  began  to  write,  not  an 
imitation  of  vocal  music  or  dance  music,  but  genuinely 
instrumental  music.  This  was  about  the  year  1600.  Bach 
was  born  in  1685.  His  instrumental  genius  was  perfected 
by  about  1710  ; and  so  you  see  that  in  little  over  a hundred 
years  instrumental  music  (i.e.,  music  for  organ,  violin,  and 
that  forerunner  of  the  pianoforte  named  the  “ harpsichord  ”) 
came  to  its  kingdom. 
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I think  I can  do  no  better  this  month  than  explain  to 
you  two  or  three  available  pieces  by  our  own  .Elizabethan 
composers.  Next  month  I will  step  farther  afield,  and  also 
show  you  some  works  by  our  Carol ingian  composers  ; and 
perhaps  the  month  after  I will  tell  you  how  you  can  trace 
these  immature  16th  and  17th-century  compositions  in  the 
mature  creations  of  Bach.  Let  us  hope  that  by  December 
the  kind  hearts  of  the  arrangers  wall  have  been  moved  to 
give  us  a few  more  rolls  ! I shall  give  a list  of  these  desired 
pieces  in  a month  or  two. 

First,  then,  you  can  play  two  Pavanas  of  Byrde  and 
Gibbons  (both  these  men  lived  in  the  age  of  Shakespeare). 
The  “ Pavana  ” was  a dance.  Before  instrumental  music 
arose,  people  used  to  sing  a musical  accompaniment  to 
dancing,  and  consequently  the  first  pianoforte  dances  are  a 
little  vocal  in  style.  But  if  you  put  a good  and  intelligent 
spirit  into  your  treatment  of  these  old-world  pieces,  you  will 
discover  a surprisingly  animated  character  in  them.  Byrde’s 
Pavana  is  called  “ The  Earle  of  Salisbury,”  and  Gibbons’ 
“ The  Lord  of  Salisbury.”  The  first  is  in  binary  form  (that 
is,  it  is  made  up  of  two  sentences,  each  of  8-bars  length), 
the  second  is  in  ternary  form  (that  is,  it  is  made  up  of  three 
sentences:  (1)  of  18  bars,  (2)  of  16  bars,  (3)  of  20  bars).  You 
cannot  help  but  see  where  the  different  sentences  end,  for  the 
“ punctuation  ” is  as  clear  in  the  cadences  as  it  is  in  a 
Shakespeare  speech.  Composers  used  to  decorate  their 
music  very  lavishly  in  those  days  ; but  you  will  find  on 
your  Pianola  edition  of  these  two  dances  that  the  music  is  set 
out  twice  on  the  same  roll,  once  without  the  decoration  and 
once  with. 

I must  not  forget  to  tell  you  very  clearly  that  the  two 
sentences  in  the  Byrde  piece  are  repeated,  and  that  you 
thus  get  sentence  (a)  twice  before  sentence  (6)  appears. 

There  is  another  pavana  available  for  you.  This  is  the 
“ Lachrymae  Pavan  ” of  John  Dowland.  (Ask  your  school 
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teacher  what  “ lachrymae  ” means,  and  ask  him  also  to  read 
you  Shakespeare’s  sonnet  where  Dowland  is  mentioned. 
If  he  cannot  tell  you  either,  write  and  ask  me,  and  I will 
tell  you  next  month.)  This  pavan  is  different  from  the 
others.  It  consists  of  three  pavanes  all  grouped  together, 
just  as  the  Haydn  sonata  you  learned  some  time  ago  consisted 
of  separate  movements  grouped  into  a whole.  The  first 
pa  vane  is  16  bars  long,  with  a cadence  at  the  8th.  It  is 
played  twice,  and  stands  as  introduction.  The  second 
pavane  is  20  bars  long.  It  also  is  repeated,  but  the  repeat 
is  varied  by  runs  and  trills.  The  third  pavane  (the  finale) 
is  again  16  bars  long,  full  and  rich.  The  repeat  also  is  varied, 
and  very  beautiful  indeed  the  music  becomes.  (The  variation 
is  18  bars  long.)  I think  everyone  ought  to  know  this  work 
of  Dowland’s.  For  those  who  can  detect  it,  it  has  the  great 
soul  of  England  of  the  Elizabethan  years. 

Lastly,  you  can  amuse  yourself  with  the  jollity  of  a 
“ King’s  Hunt  ” jig  by  Dr.  John  Bull.  As  you  would  imagine 
from  his  name,  he  was  an  Englishman,  who  was  alive  when 
the  Spanish  Armada  was  defeated.  His  “ King’s  Hunt  ” 
is  jolly  enough  for  anybody.  It  consists  of  an  8-bar  theme 
(repeated)  and  a number  of  rattling  variations.  But  I would 
advise  you  to  do  nothing  but  put  the  roll  into  your  instru- 
ment, take  a firm  grip  of  yourself,  and  pedal  away  merrily, 
remembering  you  are  for  the  moment  back  in  Merrie  England, 
where  people  laughed  heartily  and  hit  vigorously. 
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ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Not  Satisfied  (Toronto). — You  have  evidently  come  to  the  end  of  the 
resources  of  your  particular  piano-player.  Change  it  for  the  latest 
thing  that  you  can  get,  but  make  a special  effort  to  test  several 
carefully.  Use  the  same  roll  for  the  test  piece. 

Pro  Bono  Publico  (Chelsea). — We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  publish 
severe  condemnations  of  the  instruments  you  mention,  or  of  any 
other  instrument.  While  we  entirely  agree  with  you  that  many  players 
are  hopeless  as  judged  by  the  best  standard,  we  would  remind  you 
that  many  purchasers  consider  price  and  discounts  only,  and  if  they 
will  buy  on  these  lines,  well — they  deserve  all  they  don't  get. 

Pickled  Players  (Kew). — Yet  another  Olympian  discontent ! Yes, 
we  hear  that  most  of  the  playing  was  extremely  bad.  The  article  may 
make  some  mention  of  the  fact.  It  goes  to  prove  that  some  makers 
do  not  look  on  the  player  as  a musical  instrument.  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said  as  much. 

W.  R.  B.  (Manchester). — The  two-slot  device  instrument  mentioned 
in  Owner’s  letter  may  be  one  of  several. 

Curious  (Finchley). — The  Orchestrelle  Company’s  notice  of  a stand 
with  information  was  sent  to  us  in  error.  The  Company  did  not 
exhibit,  but  the  remarks  apply  to  their  proposed  exhibit  at  the  forth- 
coming “ Ideal  Homes  ” Exhibition. 

Dealer  (N.W.). — See  answer  next  above. 

Merchant  (Wallasey). — We  have  enquired  of  our  representative, 
who  says  that  he  did  not  notice  the  peculiar  circumstances  you 
mention  when  at  Olympia. 

J.  J.  F.  (Newtown). — See  special  article  on  the  Exhibition  in  this  number. 
Yes,  we  think  it  quite  safe  from  your  point  of  view  to  purchase  a 
player-piano  to-day. 

Humdrum.  (Warrington). — We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  player  the 
Liverpool  firm  mentioned  adorn  with  their  name.  Why  should 
not  they,  particularly  if  it  happens  to  be  a good  one.  Do  you  owe 
then  a grudge,  or — something. 
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Worker  (Sheffield). — It  is  good  to  hear  from  a real  “ bench  hand.” 
Go  very  carefully  to  work  ; don’t  listen  so  much  to  the  salesmen  as 
to  the  instrument.  Get  a roll  of  “ La  Campanella,”  by  Liszt,  and 
take  it  with  you.  Use  this  roll  on  every  player  you  try — from  £20 
to  £30.  Numbers  2,  3 or  5. 

Modern  (Romford). — Why  not  write  to  the  two  advertisers  you  mention. 
Both  are  good  men  for  the  work.  Yes,  we  know  of  several  people 
who  have  lessons  on  interpretation.  It  will  be  no  uncommon  thing 
soon  to  have  interpretation  taught  in  schools  in  this  manner. 

A.  Farmer  (Devon). — We  cannot  advise  you  to  try  and  tune  your 
own  piano.  Even  granting  the  keen  ear  which  from  your  letter  we 
should  say  you  have,  pianoforte  tuning  requires  a good  deal  of  training 
before  it  is  good.  If  you  are  as  determined  as  you  say,  work  this 
way.  C G — G up  to  D,A,E, — B F sharp — F sharp — C sharp — 
G sharp — D sharp — A sharp  F.  Try  and  get  your  major  thirds  A — 
C sharp  sharp,  and,  descending  equally  sharp,  with  a slower  beat  as 
you  descend.  Test  with  3rds,  6ths,  lOths,  and  afterwards  double  lOths, 
etc.  Practice  is  worth  many  times  the  period  spent  in  reading  the 
theory  of  it.  Let  us  know  how  you  or  the  piano  fares — later. 

Annoyed  (Worcester). — Most  library  experiences  have  an  element 
of  annoyance.  In  justice  to  the  libraries,  we  point  out  that  the 
“ latest  things  ” are  always  in  enormous  demand.  If  the  libraries 
stocked  enough  copies  of  all  the  “ latest  things  ” in  popular  music, 
we  imagine  that  they  would  have  more  dead  rolls  at  the  year’s  end 
than  would  look  well  on  the  profit  and  loss  account.  Compare  the 
cost  of  novels  and  the  number  supplied  for  a given  fee  — music-roll 
libraries  charge  much  less  in  proportion. 

N.  A.  C.  (Kensington). — We  think  that  the  Exchange  and  Mart  would 
be  the  best  advertising  medium  for  what  you  require. 

Amateur  (Ely). — It  is  quite  nice  of  you  to  point  out  where  the  “Answers 
to  Correspondents”  has  saved  you  asking  questions ; however,  we  are 
always  pleased  to  answer  them.  (1)  Leave  the  levers  quite  alone, 
put  your  speed  lever  at  about  halfway,  and  kick  out  each  subject 
note  as  it  crosses  the  bar  (tracker  bar).  (2)  When  you  can  do  this 
in  the  dark,  i.e.,  without  watching  the  roll,  get  in  the  time  variation. 
(3)  Use  your  accenting  lever  on  inner  parts  that  cannot  be  dealt 
with  by  the  foot.  We  will  arrange  for  our  contributor  to  meet  you 
if  possible.  Give  some  days’  notice. 
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Keen  (Stourbridge). — There  is  and  can  be  no  valid  reason  why  a com- 
petition festival  should  not  have  a class  for  piano-player  performances. 
Organs  were  burned  as  works  of  the  devil ; piano-players  are  shunned, 
well — Blacklegs  of  the  profession  ! Events  in  the  piano-player 
world  are  moving  quickly,  and  it  may  be  that  among  the  popular 
adjudicators  one  broad-minded  man  can  be  found. 

Full  Stop  (Richmond). — That  is  what  wre  all  thought  about  the  con- 
troversy, but  you  will  find  further  news  in  this  number.  Besides, 
what  is  the  difference  in  touch  ? Will  you  enter  the  arena  ? 

Always  a Reader  (Cork). — It  is  scarcely  fair  to  say  that  the  Exhibition 
article  of  September  was  nothing  but  puffs.  We  merely  described 
the  forthcoming  exhibits  so  that  readers  could  at  the  Exhibition  be 
prepared  on  arrival.  We  are  not  in  the  puff  line,  in  spite  of  tempta- 
tions. In  our  advertisement  pages  people  say  what  they  think  will  best 
sell  their  goods;  the  rest  of  the  paper  is  for  the  help  of  readers.  When 
we  say  that  a bad  player  is  a good  one  we  shall  have  lost  our  Editor 
and  the  present  staff. 

\V.  Frankland  H.  (Dulwich). — If  you  cannot  cure  the  dumb  notes 
by  the  use  of  a pump  you  will  need  the  services  of  the  maker’s  mechanic. 
We  do  not  advise  you  to  tamper  with  the  escape  holes. 

R.  H.  B.,  Marion  F.,  Teddie,  Organist  (Liverpool),  Pedalier 
(Ilford). — Read  articles  “ How  to  Play,”  Nos.  3-6. 

John  E.,  Chagrin,  Flautist. — “Hints  on  Motors,”  Vol.  II.,  No.  10. 

V ocalion,  Guildhall,  Amy,  Plymouth  Girl. — See  Nos.  1-4,  Vol.  I. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

Boldmere  Vicarage, 

Wylde  Green, 

19 th  September,  1913. 

Sir, — I have  some  views  concerning  piano-player  music-rolls  to  which 
I should  like  to  give  an  airing  in  your  columns,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  approved  by  you  and  your  readers.  My  contention  is  that  the  rolls 
as  they  are  now  do  not  give  nearly  enough  information  to  the  player- 
pianist.  First  and  chiefly,  bar-lines  ought  to  be  indicated.  Assuming 
that  these  are  useful  in  printed  music,  are  they  not  of  almost  equal  use 
on  the  rolls  ? Secondly,  all  the  composer’s  expression  marks  ought  to 
be  reproduced.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  in  effect  they  are,  because 
there  are  guiding  lines  to  indicate  tempo  and  force.  But  these  lines 
are  not  sufficient,  for  two  reasons,  (a)  They  are  not  the  composer’s 
signs,  but  some  individual’s  interpretation  of  his  signs.  (6)  They  do  not 
give  the  benefit  of  a technical  language  to  those  whose  primary  musical 
education  is  gained  through  the  piano-player.  By  all  means  let  us  have 
the  guiding  lines  as  well,  but  let  us  also  know  as  often  as  possible  the 
reasons  for  them. 

I am  tempted  to  enlarge  this  letter  by  arguing  in  favour  of  these  views 
and  trying  to  anticipate  possible  objections.  But  I hope  that  you  and 
your  readers  will  all  agree  ; and  in  that  case  argument  will  be  unnecessary. 
There  will  then  remain  only  to  persuade  the  makers  of  music-rolls  to  meet 
the  need. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Owen  H.  Wethered. 

: . To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

8,  East  Fettes  Avenue, 
Edinburgh, 

5 th  September,  1913. 

Sir, — I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  me  through  the  medium  of  your 
correspondence  columns  where  I may  obtain  a complete  list  of  both 
65  and  88-note  music-rolls  of  Bach’s  music  (excluding  arrangements). 
With  the  exception  of  the  48  Preludes  and  Fugues  very  few  of  his  com- 
positions appear  to  be  published  so  far  as  I am  aware,  but  perhaps  you  can 
enlighten  me. 
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My  experience  of  a number  of  years’  use  of  the  piano-player  is  that 
most  compositions  have  a cloying  effect  after  a time,  and  that  one,  there- 
fore, does  not  care  to  buy  the  music-rolls,  and  is  content  to  obtain  selec- 
tions from  a library.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  Bach’s  music,  which 
seems  particularly  adapted  for  rendering  with  the  piano-player.  One’s 
enjoyment  increases  with  time  and  acquaintance,  and  makes  it  worth 
one’s  while  to  buy  the  rolls,  as  they  amply  repay  the  expense. 

I , of  course,  do  not  rule  out  altogether  rolls  by  other  composers, 
which  would  be  absurd  ; but  for  me  there  is  a particular  fascination  in 
music  by  Bach,  which  seems  to  have  the  curious  effect  of  somehow  making 
other  music  appear  thin  in  comparison. 

I am, 

Yours  faithfully,  • 

“ A Believer  in  the  Piano-Player.” 

[We  know  of  no  complete  list  of  Bach’s  works  for  the  piano-player. 
Get  the  catalogues  of  the  Orchestrelle  Company  and  the  Perforated 
Music  Company,  and  you  will  then  probably  have  a list  of  all  Bach 
rolls  in  existence.  It  would  be  a great  thing  to  induce  all  of  our 
readers  to  appreciate  Bach  as  you  do. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor,  The  Piano-Player  Review. 

London,  W. 

Sir, — A few  days  ago  I had  the  pleasure  of  a few  minutes’  conversa- 
tion with  an  admitted  expert  player-pianist,  a professional. 

He  was  very  annoyed  that  I should  think  first-class  piano-player  work 
good  enough  for  the  concert  platform  in  the  ordinary  way — i.e.,  entrance 
by  payment — his  chief  objection  being  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  pianist. 

Perhaps  some  of  your  readers  will  back  me  up  when  I claim  that  good 
player-piano  work  is  worth  paying  to  hear. 

Yours,  etc., 

Curious. 

P.S. — This  same  expert  player  said  he  would  rather  play  a thing  badly 
by  hand  than  brilliantly  with  the  aid  of  his  player. 
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LIBRARY  ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


PERFORATED  MUSIC  CO.,  Ltd. 


STANDARD  ROLLS  (65-Note). 

BOLL  NO. 

04732  Ecoute  Mechante 

04790  Popular  Fantaisie.  No.  2 . . 

04746  Enchantement.  Valse 

04745  La  Pandorinette 

04775  The  Land  of  Roses.  Waltz 

04783  Primarosa.  Waltz 
04782  Serenade 

04776  The  Marriage  Market.  Waltzes  . . 

04728  Toume-Vire  . . 

04781  The  Sandwichman’s  Walk 
04785  Gently  Gliding  Waltz 
04774  Bimboula.  Argentine  Tango 

04784  Adoreis.  Valse  Boston 

04726  El  Chichirico.  Argentine  Tango  . . 

04727  La  Gracia  Criolla.  Argentine  Tango 

04777  Weary  WTilly.  A Lazy  Step 
04789  Marche  nuptiale  d’une  Marionette. . 

04770  Coon  Can  Rag 

04779  Son  of  Mine.  Cradle  Song 

04780  Son  of  Mine.  Acc.  only.  Key  of  E m;nor 

04778  Nuthin’  Doin’.  Two  Step 

04740  Leda.  Argentine  Tango 

04764  Clown’s  Serenade,  The.  Two  Step 

04767  La  vie  Joyeuse  Valse 

04768  Naiad.  Valse 

04765  Starlight.  One  Step 

04766  Valse  Bacchanale.  Valse  de  Ballet 

ACCENTIST  (65-Note). 

11026  Nocturne,  Op.  27.  No.  2,  in  D flat 

11820  Nocturne,  Op.  62,  No.  1,  in  B flat 

11508  Slavische  Tanz,  Op.  46,  No.  3 
12460  Poem,  Op.  19,  No.  4.  in  D . . 

10835  Faust.  Fantaisie  by  Ketterer 
10467  Largo.  Key  of  G.  From  Xerxus 
14473  Le  Petit  Faust.  Selections.. 

11731  Valse  Arabesque,  Op.  82 
13021  Valse  Coquette,  Op.  53.  No.  4 
14489  La  Gioconda  . . 

14488  Valse  Arabesque 

14031  Valse  Triste  .. 

ACCENTIST  (88-Note). 

44733  Magic  Tango 

84736  Prelude.  Op.  28,  No.  2 

24737  Prelude,  Op  28,  No.  3 

64705  Puppchen.  Selections 


PRICK 

Braqa 

4/- 

Bell 

6/3 

Cremieux 

4/- 

Drapier 

5/- 

Finck 

6/- 

Fonteneau 

3/- 

Gallois 

3/- 

Jacobi 

5/- 

Jouberti 

4/- 

Kennedy 

4/- 

Lincke 

6/3 

Paque 

4/- 

Babey 

4/- 

de  Rhynal 

4/- 

de  Sarrablo 

5/- 

Talbot 

4/- 

Tima . 

5/- 

Vessey 

4/- 

Wallace 

2/6 

Wallace 

2/6 

Yearsley 

3/- 

Yego 

2/6 

Zulueta 

4/- 

Zulueta 

4/- 

Zulueta 

4/- 

Zulueta 

5/- 

Zulueta 

5/- 

Chopin 

5/- 

Chopin 

6/- 

Dvorak 

6/- 

Esipof) 

5/- 

Gounod 

7/3 

Handei 

4/- 

Herve 

7/3 

Lack 

6/- 

Moszkowxki 

5/- 

Ponchieili 

7/3 

Rees-Newland 

5/- 

Sibelius 

«/- 

Andre 

4/6 

Chopin 

2/- 

Chopin 

2/6 

6/6 

Gilbert 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  Full-compass  Players. 
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EOLL  NO.  ERICS 


04747 

The  Marriage  Market 

Jacobi 

6/6 

44742 

The  Bower  of  Love  . . 

. . Kaps 

4/6 

44735 

The  Donkey’s  Trot  . . 

. . Leducq 

4/6 

54701 

The  Silent  Mere 

. . Lind 

5/6 

54704 

Visions  of  an  Unknown  Land 

. . Lind 

5/6 

44759 

Little  Grey  Horae  in  the  West 

. . Lohr 

4/6 

44739 

Amours  de  Paris 

. . Marehelli 

4/6 

54758 

Mightly  Like  a Rose.  Waltz 

. . Nevin 

5/6 

54756 

Ours,  I Think.  Waltz 

. . Shand 

5/6 

34729 

Somewhere  a Voice  is  Calling 

Tate 

3/6 

04042 

Concerto.  B flat  minor.  Part  I. 

. . Tschaikowsky 

6/6 

(>4043 

Concerto.  B flat  minor.  Part  II. 

. . Tschaikowsky 

6/6 

04044 

Concerto.  B flat  minor.  Part  III. 

. . Tschaikowsky 

6/6 

04045 

Concerto.  B flat  minor.  Paxt  IV. 

. . Tschaikowsky 

6/6 

ANGELUS. 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 


r1124 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  18 

Liszt 

6/6 

k1  138 

Sonata.  Op.  14,  No.  2 

Beethoven 

9/6 

r1135 

Concerto  for  Violin.  Op  61 

Beethoven 

8/6 

El  136 

Concerto  for  Violin.  Op.  61 

Beethoven 

9/6 

El  137 

Concerto  for  Violin.  Op.  61 

Beethoven 

9/6 

El  151 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  Part  I. . . 

Bach 

5/- 

El  152 

The  Well-Tempered  Clavichord.  No.  15.. 

Bach 

5/- 

b1062 

Impromptu.  Op.  142,  No.  1 F.  minor  . . 

Schubert 

8/6 

*r2035 

Girl  on  tho  Film.  Valse 

Sirnia  y 
d'Ancliffe 

7/6 

*r2037 

Nights  of  Gladness.  Valse 

6/6 

b4031 

Marsch.  Op.  18,  No.  3 ' .. 

Gade 

6/6 

b4032 

Cortege.  Op.  43,  No.  1 

Moszkowski 

6/6 

b4039 

Zigeunerweisen 

Sarasate 

6/6 

*b4040 

Fireside  Tales.  Nos.  1,  2,  3 

Mar  Dowell 

7/6 

*r4041 

Fireside  Tales.  Nos.  4,  5,  6 

Mac  Dowell 

8/6 

b5006 

Twelfth  Mass.  Gloria 

Mozart 

7/6 

r6027 

Berceuse  de  Jocelyn.  For  Violin  . . 

MELODANT-ARTISTYLE 

(65-Note). 

Godard 

4/- 

m7202 

Les  Cloches  de  Geneve 

Liszt 

6/- 

*m7212 

Selections  of  Popular  Songs.  No.  3 

V- 

*m7213 

That  Ragtime  Suffragette  . . 

Ayer  <{-  Williams 

6/- 

*m7164 

Argentine  Tango 

Rubens 

6/- 

*m7214 

The  Creation.  Selection 

Haydn 

9/- 

*m7215 

Little  Grey  Home  in  the  West.  Valse  . . 

Lohr 

6/- 

*m7217 

Nights  of  Gladness.  Valse 

d'  A ncliffe 

6/- 

*m86440 

Valse  Fantastique 

Menyes 

V- 

*1180453 

Tango.  Medley.  Air.  by  H.  A.  Wade  . . 

8/- 

J.  I {ROAD WOOD  & SONS,  I/ra. 


S5406 

FULL-SCALE  MUSIC  ROLLS. 

Secrets.  Intermezzo 

Ancliffe 

9/6 

S5646 

Smiles,  then  Kisses.  Waltz 

A ncliffe 

7/6 

S3588 

Bronze  Horse  Overture 

Auber 

10/6 

S5544 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  E flat.  No.  1.  Andante  grazioso, 
quasi  allegretto 

Beethoven 

8/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  Standard  Players. 
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ROLL  SO. 

S5554  Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  C.  No.  2.  Scherzo  allegro 

Beethoven 

PRICE 

7/0 

95546 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  F.  No.  3.  Allegretto 

Beethoven 

6/6 

95530 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  A.  No.  4.  Andante 

Beethoven 

6/6 

95532 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  C.  No.  5.  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

Beethoven 

7/6 

95534 

Bagatelle,  Op.  33.  No.  6.  Allegretto  quasi  andante. 
D.  No.  7.  Presto.  A llat 

Beethoven 

9/6 

95572 

The  Fountain,  Op.  10 

Bennett 

6/6 

95570 

The  Lake,  Op.  10 

Bennett 

V- 

95588 

The  Millstream,  Op.  10 

Bennett 

7/6 

S5586 

Dance  of  Love 

Bohr 

7/6 

S5560 

Mazurka,  Op.  6,  No.  1.  F 

Chopin 

6/6 

S5562 

Mazurka,  Op.  7,  No.  1.  B flat 

Chopin 

6/6 

95568 

Mazurka,  Op.  17,  No.  1.  B flat  . . 

Chopi  n 

7/6 

95582 

Mazurka,  Op.  33,  No.  2.  D 

Chopin 

7/6 

95580 

Mazurka,  Op.  50,  No.  1.  G 

Chopin 

5/- 

95556 

Mazurka,  Op.  59,  No.  2.  A flat  . . 

Chopi  n 

7/6 

s88 

Arabesque,  No.  1 

Debussy 

7/6 

95648 

Laughing  Eyes.  Intermezzo 

Finck 

6/6 

S5612 

The  Land  of  Roses.  Waltz 

Finck 

8 6 

95558 

Prelude,  Fugue,  and  Variations 

Franck 

8/6 

95548 

Three  Dances,  Op.  77,  from  Japanese  Ballet,  “ O Mitaki 
San.”  No.  1.  Butterfly  Dance 

Friml 

6/6 

95550 

Three  Dances,  Op.  77,  from  Japanese  Ballet,  “ O Mitaki 
San.”  No.  2.  Veil  Dance 

Friml 

7/6 

S4068 

Bamboula,  Op.  2.  Danse  des  Negres 

Qottschalk 

10/6 

94084 

Radieuse,  Op.  72.  Grand  Valse  de  Concert 

Gottschalk 

10/6 

S5584 

Danse  Caprice 

Grunfeld 

7/6 

s5576 

Idyll,  Op.  49,  No.  3.  B 

Grunfeld 

7/6 

95626 

My  Sumurun  Girl 

Hirsch 

6/6 

95542 

Consolations,  No.  1.  E 

Liszt 

5/- 

S5536 

Consolations,  No.  2.  E 

Liszt 

6/6 

95538 

Consolations,  No.  3.  D flat.  No.  4.  B 

Liszt 

8/6 

S5524 

Consolations,  No.  5.  E 

Liszt 

7/6 

S5540 

Consolations,  No.  6.  E 

Liszt 

5/- 

S4656 

Ruy  Bias.  Fantasia  Op.  25,  bv  Canonica 

Marchetti 

10/6 

s5520 

Songs  without  Words.  No.  20.  E flat  .. 

Mendelssohn 

C/6 

95522 

Songs  without  Words.  No.  22.  F 

Mendelssohn 

5/- 

92738 

Songs  without  Words.  No.  32.  F sharp  minor.  No.  33. 

B flat 

Mendelssohn 

7/6 

92986 

Turkish  Patrol.  Op.  83 

Michael  is 

7/6 

95528 

Gasparone.  Waltz  . . 

Millocker 

8/6 

95526 

Gasparone.  Potpourri.  No.  1 

Millocker 

10/6 

95564 

Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  1.  Des  Abends 

Schumann 

6/6 

85566 

Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  4.  Grillen 

Schumann 

7/6 

s5590 

Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  5.  In  der  Nacht 

Schumann 

9/6 

85574 

Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  6.  Fabel 

Schumann 

5/- 

95552 

Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  7.  Traumesw  irren 

Schumann 

6/6 

S5592 

Phantasiestucke.  Op.  12.  No.  8.  Ende  vom  Liede  . . 

Schumann 

8/6 

95604 

Selection  of  Plantation  Songs 

Scott-Gatty 

8/6 

95252 

Un  peu  d’ Amour.  Melodie 

Silesu 

6/6 

95368 

The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Waltz 

Sirmay 

7/6 

s5594 

Polka  de  Salon.  F sharp  . . 

Smetana 

7/6 

95578 

Lazy-Land.  Waltz  . . 

Squire 

8/6 

95602 

Coquetterie.  Danse  Charmante  . . 

Thorne 

7/6 

94108 

Memories  of  Moret  . . 

• • 

9/6 

94106 

Savoy  Memories.  No.  3 

• • 

10/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Accentist  Perforation. 
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ACCOMPANIMENTS. 

ROLL  NO. 

s4916  In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  1 

s4918  In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  2 

s4920  In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  3 

s4922  In  a Persian  Garden.  Song  Cycle,  Roll  4 

s4672  Shepherd’s  Cradle  Song.  F 


PRICE 

Lehmann  8/6 
Lehmann  10/6 
Lehmann  9/6 
Lehmann  10/6 
Somervell  5/- 


No  further  Bulletin. 


HUPFELD  “SOLOPHONOLA  ” 
ARTIST  ROLLS. 


STANDARD  FULL-SCALE  (88-Note). 


50229 

Caprice.  Op.  24,  No.  3 

Sibelius 

10/- 

50230 

“ Dearie.”  Famous  American  Song 

Rummer 

6/- 

50231 

Novellette.  Op.  14  . . 

Sjogren 

8/- 

50232 

Cracovienne  fantastique.  Op.  14,  No.  6 

Paderewski 

9/6 

A50233 

Oh,  once  I had  a beauteous  Fatherland.  Song  in  E major 

Lassen 

5/6 

50234 

Accomp.  for  Baritone. 

The  Child  of  the  Prince.  Robber-March 

Lehar 

v- 

50235 

The  Child  of  the  Prince.  Waltz  . . 

Lehar 

9/- 

50236 

The  Child  of  the  Prince.  Song  “ Walzer,  wer  hat  dich  wohl 

erdacht  ” 

Lehar 

6/6 

50237 

The  Child  of  the  Prince  Song  “ Wiisstest  du,  Madchen  ” 

Lehar 

6/- 

50238 

The  Count  of  Luxemburg.  Waltz 

Lehar 

9/6 

50239 

The  Man  with  the  three  Wives.  Rose-Waltz  . . 

Lehar 

10/6 

50240 

Gipsy  Love.  Song  “ Nur  die  Liebe  macht  uns  jung  ” . . 

Lehar 

6/6 

50241 

Gipsy  Love.  Waltz 

Lehar 

8/- 

50242 

Toccata.  Homage  to  Czerny.  Op.  46,  No.  5.  D minor 

Leschetilzky 

10/- 

50243 

Henry  VIII.  Fantasia  brillante  . . 

Leybach 

9/6 

50244 

Capricietto.  Op.  8.  A flat  major 

Liebling 

5/- 

50245 

The  Fantastic  Waltz  from  “ The  Great  Review  ” 

Lin  eke 

10/6 

50246 

Skating  Rink-Waltz  from  “ The  Great  Review  ” 

Lincke 

6/6 

50247 

Broken  Heart.  Waltz 

Lion 

6/6 

50248 

Pilgrimage  Years  (Annees  de  Pelerinage).  1st  Year 
Switzerland.  No.  2.  On  the  Lake  of  Wallenstaedt 

Liszt 

6/6 

50249 

Auf  Fliigeln  des  Gesanges  (On  the  Wings  of  Song).  Arr.  by 

Franz  Liszt  ..  ..  ..  ..  Mendelssohn- Bo  rtholdy 

6/6 

50250 

Freischutz  (The  Marksman).  Overture. 

Weber 

10/6 

50251 

Arr.  by  Franz  Liszt. 

Du  bist  die  Ruh  (Thou  art  Repose).  Song 

Schubert 

6/- 

50252 

Arr.  by  Franz  Liszt. 

Etudes  d’Exdcution  transcendante  No.  11.  D flat  major. 
Evening  Harmonies 

Liszt 

9/6 

50253 

Margaret  at  the  Spinning-Wheel  . . 

Schubert 

9/6 

50254 

Arr.  by  Franz  Liszt. 

Legendes.  No.  1.  St.  Francis  d’Assise.  The  Sermon  to  the 
Birds 

Liszt 

10/6 

50255 

Love  Song.  Dedication.  Arr.  by  Fr.  Liszt 

Schumann 

10/- 

50256 

Love  Dreams.  Noctumo  No.  3 . . 

Liszt 

7/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  with  Pedal  Perforations. 
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BOLL  KO. 

50257  Eulogy  of  Tears  (Lob  der  Tranen) 

Transcription  by  Fr.  Liszt. 

50258  Paganini- Etude.  No.  5.  Study  for  the  Flute 

50259  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.  2 

50260  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.J6 

50261  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  NoA7 

50262  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.*  11 
.50263  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  Nod  12 

50264  Hungarian  Rhapsody.  No.?13 

50265  Rigoletto.  Paraphrase'arr.  bvJFranz  Liszt 

50266  Tristan  and  Isolde.  Isolde's  Love-Death.  End-Scene. 
*""■  A rr.  by  Franz  Liszt. 

50267  ' Wohin  (Whither  !)  Song.  Transcr.  by  Franz  Liszt  . . 

50268  Spinning  Song.  Op.  81 

50269  1 The  Clock  (Die  Uhr).  Ballade.  Arr.  by  Rienecke 
a 502 70  j*  The  Clock  (Die  Lhr).  Accomp.\Mezzo-Soprano 

50271  Seconda  Suite  di  Stilo  antico 

50272  Onward  Christian  Soldiers.  English  Hymn  Transcr.  . . 

50273  American  Woodland  Sketches.  Op.  51.  No.  1.  To  a 

wild  Rose 

50274  American  Woodland  Sketches.  Op.  51.  No.  8.  A deserted 

Farm 

50275  Witches'  Dance.  Op.  17  . . 

50276  Idyls-  Op.  28,  No.  4.  Six  little  pieces  for  piano 

50277  Sea-Pieces.  Op.  55,  No.  1.  To  the  Sea.. 


Schubert 

“W 

PRICE 

7/6 

Listfl 

6/6 

Liszt 

10 '6 

Liszt 

B • 

Liszt 

8/6 

Liszt 

in  ,, 

Liszt 

10/6 

Liszt 

10/6 

Verdi 

8/6 

IT  agner 

7/6 

Schubert 

6/- 

Litolff 

7/6 

Loewe 

7/6 

Loetce 

5/- 

Longo 

10/6 

Lott 

V- 

MacDowell 

4/6 

Mac  Dowell 

7/6 

MacDowell 

7/6 

MacDowell 

5/- 

MacDowell 

7/~ 

r 


MURDOCH,  MURDOCH  «Ss,  CO. 

GOLDEN  TUBE  PIANO-PLAYER  ROLLS. 


*3510 

Nights  of  Gladness.  Waltz 

A ncliffe 

3/9 

*4208 

Oh,  You  Beautiful  Doll ! . . 

Ayer 

3/9 

*907 

Popular  Fan tasie  No.  1 

Ben 

5/- 

*3512 

Ragtime  Jockey  Man 

3/- 

*3507 

Ragtime  Violin 

. . Berlin 

2/- 

*3519 

That  Mysterious  Rag.  Characteristic  Two-Step 

Berlin  <L-  Snyder 

2/9 

*3504 

I want  to  be  in  Dixie 

Berlin  <t-  Snyder 

3/- 

*2239 

Oh  ! Oh  ! Delphine.  Selection  . . 

. . Caryll 

3/9 

*3515 

Oh  ! TOh  ! Delphine.  Valse 

. . CaryU 

3/9 

*3516 

Oh  ! TOh  ! Delphine.  Two-Step  . . 

. . CaryU 

2/9 

*3509 

Policeman's  Holiday 

. . Ewing 

3/- 

*2237 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  Selection  . . 

. . Gilbert 

4/9 

*3513 

The  Girl  in  the  Taxi.  W altz 

. . Gilbert 

4/6 

*3520 

Valse  Novembre 

. . Godin 

3/9 

*3506 

Gaby  Glide  . . 

. . Hirsch 

2/3 

*3521 

Dearest  Waltz 

. . Howard 

3/9 

*3522 

Always  Gay.  “ Evening  News  ” Waltz  No.  3 . . 

Joyce 

4/6 

*3517 

Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers.  Roll  I. 

. . Kaps 

3/9 

*3518 

Everybody’s  Doing  It.  Lancers.  Roll  II. 

. . Kaps 

3/9 

*2238 

Filmzauber  (The  Girl  on  the  Film) 

Kollo 

3/9 

*3511 

Red  Pepper.  A Spicy  Rag 

Lodge 

3/- 

*3523 

Sympathy  Waltz 

..  Mezzacapo 

V” 

*2240 

The  Dancing  Mistress.  Selection 

Monckton 

2 '9 

*2241 

The  Dancing  Mistress.  Selection 

. . Monckton 

2/9 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Music  Room. 
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ROLL  NO. 

m3524 
m908 
m909 
m3505 
m4210 
m3508 
m3525 
m42  1 1 
m4212 
m4209 
m3514 
m3526 


*l9193 

79465 

19199 
l9181 

3607 

79215 

75367 

*l3850 

19200 
*l9190 
*l9187 
*l9185 
*l9189 
*l9192 

l3863 

*l9184 

*l9188 

l3862 

l3860 

*l9186 

l9194 

*l3851 

*l3853 

*l3849 

*l3852 

l3847 

l3846 


*l10642 

*l10632 

*l10630 

l10616 


THE  PIANO-PLAYER  REVIEW. 


The  Dancing  Mistress  Waltz 

. . . . Monclcton 

PRICE 

3/6 

Elegie.  Op.  83,  No.  1 

. . . . Moszkowski 

3/- 

Valse  Prelude.  Op.  89,  No.  1 

. . . . Moszkowski 

1/9 

Waiting  for  the  Robert  E.  Lee 

. . . . Muir 

3/9 

Special  Scotch  Rag  . . 

. . . . J.  Muir 

1/9 

Hitchy  Koo  . . 

. . Muir  & Abrahams 

3/9 

Ragtime  Cowboy  *Toe 

. . Muir  <i-  Abrahams 

3/- 

Pleasure  Land.  Roll  I. 

. . . . Neat 

3/9 

Pleasure  Land.  Roll  II. 

. . . . Nea  t 

3/9 

Take  me  back  to  the  Garden  of  Love 

. . . . Osborne 

2/9 

The  Ghost  of  the  Violin 

. . . . Snyder 

2/9 

That  Ripping  Rag  . . 

. . . . Wildman 

3/- 

No  further  Bulletin 


TIIE  ORCHESTRELLE  CO. 


PIANOLA  (65-Note). 


Die  Kino-Konigin.  In  der  Nacht. . 

Gilbert 

3/6 

Rose  Maid  Potpourri  . . . . . . . . Granichstaedten 

V- 

Madame  Sherry  Waltzes 

Hoschna 

6/- 

Manon 

Massenet 

3/6 

Hearts  Aflame  Waltz 

Arnoldi 

5/- 

Federal  March 

Sousa 

3/6 

Bella  Bocca  . . 

Waldteufel 

5/- 

Jeannette.  Valse 

Williamson 

6/- 

Kiss  Waltz 

Ziehrer 

6/- 

The  Clown’s  Serenade 

Zulueta 

3/6 

Naiad  Valse  . . 

Zulueta 

3/6 

Starlight  Intermezzo 

Zulueta 

3/6 

Valse  Bacchanale.  Valse  de  Ballet 

Zulueta 

3/6 

La  Vie  Joyeuse.  Valse 

Zulueta 

3/6 

Pride  of  America.  Patriotic  Waltzes 

6/- 

Aisha.  Indian  Intermezzo 

Lindsay 

6/- 

Where  my  Caravan  has  rested.  Song.  Arr.  as  a Solo 

Lohr 

2/6 

After  Vespers.  A Twilight  Meditation  . . 

Morel 

5/- 

Grand  Valse  de  Concert 

Haasz 

7/- 

Maxixe  Bresilienne  . . 

Salabert 

2/6 

Roses  and  Memories . . 

Snyder 

5/- 

A Barque  at  Midnight.  Acc.  in  E flat  for  Low  Voice  . . 

Lambert 

2/6 

Forethought.  Acc.  in  F for  Medium  Voice 

Iximbert 

3/6 

Down  in  the  Forest.  (From  “ A Cycle  of  Life  ”) 

Acc.  in  D for  Medium  Voice. 

Ronald 

2/6 

On  Lido  Waters.  Acc.  in  D flat  for  Low  Voice 

Emani.  Recit. : — Sorta  e la  notte.  Aria  : — Emani ! 

Tosti 

3/6 

Emani,  involami.  Acc.  in  B flat 

11  Trovatore.  Cavatina : — Jaeea  la  notte  placida. 

Verdi 

0/- 

Cabaletta  : — Di  Tale  amor.  Acc.  in  A flat.  . . 

Verdi 

6/- 

/EOLIAN  AND  flSOLIAN  ORCHESTRELLE. 

Among  the  Daffodils.  Valse 

Blonc 

5/- 

The  Hudson  Belle.  Two-Step 

Caryll 

6/- 

Cock-a-hoop.  Two-Step 

Clarke 

6/- 

Lachende  Liebe  (l’amour  qui  rit).  Polka-Marche 

Christine 

5/- 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Ball  Room. 
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BOLL  NO. 

*l10622 

l10635 

*l10624 

*l10629 

L10634 

l10636 


*tl15781 

T101732 

T103214 

T100022 

*tl15725 

t64591 

*tl15779 

tl15732 

TI03272 

T68533 

TL15738 

♦tl15720 

t 100762 
*tl15718 

t68061 

t74063 

T101104 

*tl15776 

*tl15777 

*tl15772 

*tl15778 

*tl15773 

T103074 


Pirouette.  Paa  seul 

Eva  Walzer.  Arr.  by  C.  Morena  and  0.  Lindemann 
Valse  d’Avril 

Interruptions.  Medley  Two-Step 
Dalila- Valse.  Op.  15 

On  themes  from  “ Samson  and  Delila  ” (Saint-Saens). 
Three  Dances  from  the  Japanese  Ballet  “ O Mitake  San 
Op.  77.  No.  1.  Butterfly  Dance 


METROSTYLE  AND  THEMODIST  (65-Note). 


Die  Kino-Konigin.  In  der  Nacht 
Rose  Maid  Potpourri 
Grande  Valse  de  Concert  . . 

Madame  Sherry  Waltzes 
Aisha.  Indian  Intermezzo 
Arr.  for  Pianola  by  Otto  Lindemann. 

Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  9.  (Le  Camaval  de  Pesth). . 
Where  my  Caravan  has  rested.  Song  arranged  as  Solo 
Manon.  Le  Reve  de  des  Grieux.  Arranged  as  a Solo 
After  Vespers.  A Twilight  Meditation  . . 

La  Gazza  Ladra.  Overture 

William  Tell.  Overture.  Arr.  by  Liszt 

Maxixe  Bresilienne  (Vem  ca  Mulata  !) 

Sur  les  motifs  de  A de  Oliveira. 

Roses  and  Memories 

Marche  Nuptiale  d’une  Marionnette. 

Arr.  for  Four  Hands. 

Die  Meistersinger  von  Niimberg.  Vorspiel 
Arr.  by  von  Biilow. 

Der  Freyschutz. — Overture . . 

Kiss  Waltz 
The  Clown’s  Serenade 
Naiad  Valse  . . 

Starlight  Intermezzo 
Valse  Bacchanale.  Valse  de  Ballet 
La  Vie  Joyeuse.  Valse 
Pride  of  America.  Patriotic  Waltzes 


Finch 

PRICK 

5/- 

Gilbert 

7/- 

Godin 

5/- 

Godin 

4/- 

Gross 

6/ 

Friml 

3/6 

Gilbert 

6/- 

Granichstaedten 
. . Haasz 

. . Hoschna 

Lindsay 


9/- 

»/- 

8/- 

8/- 


Liszt  10/- 
Lohr  5/- 
Massenet  6/— 
Moret  7/- 
Rossini  10/- 
Rossini  10/- 
Salabert  5/- 

Snyder  7/- 
Timal  7/- 

Wagner  10/- 

Weber  10/- 
Ziehrer  8/- 
Zulueta  5/- 
Zulueta  5/- 
Zulueta  5/- 
Zulueia  5/- 
Zulueta  5/- 
. . 8/- 


*tl35002 

tl21895 

TL21896 

TL21838 

TL21897 

*l34016 

tl21851 

Ti.21w52 

TL21853 

TL21890 


TL21565 

TL21566 


FULL  SCALE  (88-Note  only). 

Etude  de  Concert  in  D flat 
Three  Musical  Sketches.  Op.  10,  No.  2.  Th< 
stream 

Three  Musical  Sketches.  Op.  10,  No.  3.  The  F< 
Chant  du  Matin 
Mazurka.  Op.  17,  No.' 1 . . 

Six  Sorrow  Songs.  Op.  57,  No.  5.  Unmindful  o 
Roses.  Acc.  in  D for  Low  Voices 
Don  Pepe.  Op.  13,  No.  1.  Tango  Criollo 
Nicolasito.  Op.  13,  No.  2.  Tango  Criollo 
Pedrucho,  Op.  13,  No.  3.  Tango  Criollo 
Prelude,  Fugue  and  Variation 
Transcription  for  Four  Hands  by  A.  Decaux. 
Sonata  in  A for  Violin  and  Pianoforte.  Arrange< 

I.  Allegretto  ben  Moderate 
II.  Allegro 


. . Sieveking 

11/6 

ill- 

. . Bennett 

6/6 

ain  Bennett 

5/- 

Chimenti 

7/6 

Chopin 

7/6 

Coleridge-Taylor 

5/- 

. . Drangosch 

6/6 

. . Drangosch 

6/6 

. . Drangosch 

7/6 

. . Franck 

8/6 

a Solo — 

. . Franck 

8/6 

. . Franck 

10/6 

Imperial  Linenized  Rolls  for  the  Concert  Room. 
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ROLL  NO. 

tl21567  III.  Recitativo-Fantasia 

ti.21568  IV.  Allegretto  poco  mosso 

TL21843  Baile  Exbtico  (Primer  Baile  Argentino  de  Saldn) 

tl21836  Brisas.  2°  Valse  Boston 

TL21806  Amorettentanze,  Op.  161.  Waltz.. 

T300314  Grand  Valse  de  Concert 

*tl21862  Where  my  Caravan  has  rested.  Song.  Arr.  as  a Solo 
tl21814  Iris.  Introduction: — The  Sun 
tl21723  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Andalouse 
tl21724  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Aubade  . . 
tl21725  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Catalane 
tl21726  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Aragonaise 
tl21727  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Madrilene 
TL21728  Le  Cid.  Ballet.  Navarraise 
TL21818  Manon.  Le  Rcve  de  des  Grieux.  Arr.  as  a Solo  .. 
t83762  Songs  Without  Words.  No.  20  in  E flat.  Op.  53,  No.  2 
tl21871  Songs  Without  Words.  No.  22  in  F.  Op.  53,  No.  4 
TL21873  Gasparone.  Potpourri,  No.  I. 

TL21874  Gasparone.  Carlotta  Waltz 

T300392  After  Vespers.  A Tw  ilight  Meditation  . . 

TL21804  Quintett  in  C major.  Op.  163.  II.  Adagio 
tl21736  Kinderscenen.  Op.  15,  Nos.  7-13 
*tl21819  The  Girl  on  the  Film.  Valse 
TL21845  Pasional.  2das  Melodies  Nacionales 
tl21844  Tristezas.  Melodias  Nacionales  .. 

T300212  Pride  of  America.  Patriotic  Waltzes 
*tl21807  Best  of  the  Bunch.  Grand  Selection 
Arr.  by  Warwick  Williams. 

T300292  Wearing  of  the  Green 


Franck 
Franck 
Freire 
Freire 
Oung'l 
Haasz 
Lohr 
Mascagni 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Massenet 
Mendelssohn 
Mendelssohn 
M Mocker 
M Mocker 
Morel 
Schubert 
Schumann 
Sirmay 
V idela 
Videla 


FOREIGN  AND  SPECIAL  ROLLS  (65-Note  only). 

tl15731  Primera  Junta.  Tango  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  Bevilacqua 


No  further  Bulletin. 


XB1CZ 

7/6 

8/- 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

8/6 

5/- 

10/6 

6/6 

5/- 

7/6 

8/6 

7/6 

7/6 

6/6 

6/6 

5/- 

10/6 

8/6 

7/6 

10/6 

9/6 

7/6 

7/6 

8/6 

8/6 

10/6 

6/6 


V- 


IMPORTANT  NOTICE. 

Rolls  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  are  subject  to  royalty  under  the  Copyright 
Act,  1911,  and  will  be  included  in  the  Circulating  Library  after  a lapse  of  TWO 
MONTHS. 


THE  MUSIC  STUDENT. 

Editor,  PERCY  A.  SCHOLES.  Mus.B. 

The  Times  says — "That  agreeably  unconventional  and  often 
valuably  suggestive  monthly.  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT.  ' 

The  general  musical  training  which  every 
owner  of  a Piano-Player  needs  is  best  got 
by  a regular  reading  of  this  paper.  . . 

SPECIMEN  COPY  FREE. 


4d.  Monthly,  of  any  news-  THE  MUSIC  STUDENT  (Ltd.),  30,  Carlton  Terrace, 
agent  or  musicseller.  Child's  Hill,  N.W. 
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MR.  CLARENCE  RAYBOULD, 

MUS.  BAC.,  F.R.C.O., 

Gives  Coaching  Lessons  in  Interpretation 
to  Users  of  Piano-Players. 

For  Terms  apply 

55,  ST.  OSWALD’S  RD„  SMALL  HEATH.  BIRMINGHAM. 


MR.  SYDNEY  GREW 

(Author  of  The  Students'  Page.  Children's  Music.  Popular  Music  etc., 

Piano-Player  Revieiv) 

gives  practical  advice  to  Player-pianists,  personally  or  by  post. 

Courses  of  study  suggested  to  meet  individual  needs.  Compositions 
analysed  for  practice,  and  Music-rolls  marked  for  study.  . . . 

"I  suppose  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject”  (the  piano-player)  “is  Mr.  Sydney  Grew.” 

— Vide  Daily  Herald,  2212113. 

TERMS  MODERATE.  Address  : 53.  BARCLAY  RD„  SMETHWICK. 


FULL-SCALE  ROLLS  MADE  TO  ORDER 

from  any  music  score  (not  subject  to  copyright),  at  moderate  charges. 
Special  interest  in  transcription  of  symphonies,  quartets,  and  other 
non-pianoforte  compositions. 

Published  rolls  (full-scale,  of  any  make)  accented  for  the  new 
“ Kastonome  ” instruments  (with  85  accent-slots). 


About  50  hand-made  65-note  rolls  (none  published)  of 
Beethoven,  Mozart,  and  Bach,  for  sale  at  5/-  apiece. 


Address:  J.  H.  M„  PENTI REGLAZE,  ST.  MINVER. 


Bound  volumes  of  Piano-Player  Review,  Vol.  I.,  may  be 

had  on  application  to  3,  Newhall  Street. 
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W.  H.  Priestley  & Sons, 

BIRMINGHAM, 

STAFFORD. 

WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Concert  Directors,  Musical 
Instrument  Dealers, 

MAKE 

A SPECIALITY 

OF 

PIANOLA-PIANOS 
and  other  Players. 


THE  LARGEST  CIRCULATING  LIBRARY 
OF  MUSIC -ROLLS  IN  THE  MIDLANDS 
IS  AT  THEIR  PIANO-PLAYER  DEPOT, 
37,  PARADISE  STREET,  BIRMINGHAM, 

1 7,000  Rolls  Stocked. 

Music  to  fit  any  Standard  65  or  88-note  Player. 
SEND  FOR  PROSPECTUS. 


Tlbc  flManoflMaipet*  IRevnew, 

Ximitefc. 


RATES  OF  SUBSCRIPTION,  ETC. 

The  Annual  Subscription  for  this  Journal  is 
7 6 post  free.  A single  copy  will  be  sent  post  free 
for  8d.  Intending  subscribers  are  invited  to  fill  in  the 
form  below,  and  forward  it  to  the 

MANAGER,  3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 


To  the  Manager , 1913 

Piano-Player  Review,  Ltd., 

3,  Newhall  Street,  Birmingham. 

Please  send  me  the  “ Piano-Player  Review''  for 
one — three — twelve  months,  for  which  1 enclose 

( Signature ) 


Addreie 


Piano-Player  Review. 

London  Agents  : 

Messrs.  F.  PITMAN,  HART  & CO., 

20  & 21,  Paternoster  Row, 

LONDON,  E.C. 


Advertisements  : 


'Phone  2361,  City. 


Messrs.  S.  FRETWELL  & CO., 


46,  Queen  Victoria  Street, 
LONDON,  E.C. 


Editorial,  Correspondence,  etc. : 

3,  NEWHALL  STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Subscription  Form  on  previous  page. 


THE  HUPFELD 

Solophonola  Players 

are  the  highest  class  productions  of  the  world. 


THE  HUPFELD. RONISCH  “ SOLOPHONOLA " UPRIGHT  GRAND. 


The  ‘ Solophonola  ' and  its  Artists'  Rolls  are  “The  ‘Solophonola’  with  its  Artists'  Rolls 
such  valuable  inventions  that  we  cannot  enables  the  general  public  to  play  the  piano 
to-day  estimate  the  magnitude  of  their  field.”  artistically.” — EUGEN  D'ALBERT. 
Ferruccio  Busoni. 

“Your  ‘Solophonola’  is  an  invention  which  offers  almost 
unlimited  possibilities  of  musical  expression.” — EMIL  SAUER. 


THE  HUPFELD-RONISCH 

Solophonola  Grand 

is  the  only  Perfect  PLAYER  GRAND  PIANO 

yet  produced. 


CATALOGUES  AND  ALL  INFORMATION  FROM  M.  SINCLAI1 

SOLOPHONOLA 

16-17,  ORCHARD  ST.,  PORTMAN  SQ.,  LONDON,  W 


WHITE  & PIKE  LTD..  BIR 


